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N2. “cosmetician” could: be more precise, nor could a 
head barber be more solicitous in smoothing a favorite 
customer's face. 

A pair of calloused hands takes the place of smooth 
fingers. A bucket of Hie-eogthanies. oils and greases re- 
places the jar of yoni cream. But it’s a facia) massage— 
applied to a nove’ 
sturdy hide 


see GRATON & KNIGHT 


“Reg. U. 8, Pat. Of. 
DECEMBER 28, 1926 


A FACIAL MASSAGE FOR A TOUGH HIDE 






Per annum, $4.00 
Per copy, 10 cents 


Moisture, heat, and friction, the rubbing of fibre against 
fibre within the leather, changing temperatures, varying 
working speeds—all of these have been anticipated in the 
manufacture of every inch of Graton & Knight belting 
leather. 

Chemical and engineering tests in the Graton & Knight 
laboratories have set up 
the standards by which 
every process throughout 


the Graton & Knight tan- 

Knight ee cas Standardized LON neries an belt hon is 
t into strips © and LAST § GER contro 

malanen for uniformity of LEATHER BELTING L That’s why Graton & 


thickness and weight, after 
these many matched strips . 


Graton & Keighe Company, Worcester, Mass, U. S. A. 
d belting 


Kaight belts last longer. 


have pane poeatioed ee GRATON & KNIGHT 
the result of this wearing, COMPANY 
treatment in the Graton <. Speen aati or ‘anally. 5 to 10% lower than the field. Worcester, Massachusetts 


2 bale that will stand’ the 


test of wear, tear, and use, ah 


er of belts, straps, packings, fan belts, lace leather, etc. 
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A WISE 
Investment 


Were the executive board of every paper mill in 
this country to bring before them at a special meet- 
ing, actual testimony of “Beloit” users, that meet- 
ing would make. the minute book records highly 
instructive reading. This has been done in some 
cases, and the decision invariably-.is, “order the 
NEW BELOIT.” 


Is it a wise investment? Let actual users tell 
their story and decide for yourself: 


Proud of Their Beloit 

“We are runni steadily—due, most of all, to the 
running quality of the splendid machine furnished by 
you. e are proud of our ‘Beloit’ machine.” 


1000 Feet per Minute 


“We are running steadily and making high grade 
paper at one thousand feet per minute. We are proud 
of our ‘Beloit’ machine.” 


From the Coast 
“It is generally conceded by ali the best paper mill 
ry on the Coast here that o Beloit machine is by 
8 ior ‘to an machine the Coast.” 
ei ee uperio any paper machine on the Coast 
“We certainly want to congratulate you on this production. This is, as far as the writer knows, a record pro- 
duction for a high-speed news machine.” 
Best He Has Seen 
“The fourdrinier end of the machine is about the best-looking proposition the writer has ever scen. You have 
made a great many improvements over anything we are used to secing.” 
Smooth Running 
“I had the pleasure of seeing your machine in operation. Words fail me in which to express my admiration at 
such a smooth-running .machine.” 
Exceeded Our Fondest Hopes 


“After two years of operation the average life of our wires-i ; i 

: cas eee’ ae : sis about 334 months, which proves that all the im- 
provements on our machine, i. ¢. oscillating suction boxes, removable Fourdsinier arrangement of wire rolls, etc. 
together with excellent workmanship, give results which exceed our fondest ” ; ; 


Record as Mone}-Maker 


“holds the best record as a money-earner of any machine i i ; : 
been justified by the judgment of some of the best men © the etnnary _ en eee ene ones bas 


Further facts are available to terested execu- 


tives. May we send them for consideration? 


BELOIT IRON WORKS 
Canadian Licensee: Dominion 
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The holidays are with us again—brighter and cheerier 
than ever because paper is playing a bigger part in pro- 


Se moting the holiday atmosphere. To the largest store and 
at the humblest home paper decorations have lent’ a cheerful 
a color. Special holiday boxes have given the gifts an 
Ps appealing setting. Greeting cards have spread the message 
Ben of good fellowship over the world. Special papers and 
4 es stickers have given greater attractiveness to Christmas 
= presents and have held the mystery from peeping eyes 
a until Christmas day. Paper is helping to make the 
ee holidays happier. 


pre | In the making of paper the Appleton Jordan is playing 
eg if an important part. 





The life of Jordan knives is 
increased 15 to 30 per cent in 
the BALL BEARING TYPE 





oe APPLETON JORDAN EN- 
a GINE as compared with the 
a plain bearing Jordan, because 
i the shell knives wear equally 
"oe all around the circumference. 
ae 5 Points of Improved Jordan 

a Performance—a folder explain- 


ing the advantages of the Ball 
Bearing Jordan will be sent on 
request. 


The Appleton Machine: Company 
‘ Appleton, Wisconsin 
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Sis FRANCISCO to NEW YORK ... 
WHY NOT 


CUBA? 


A San Francisco steel broker found that 
a competitor had stolen a march on him 
by leaving for Cuba, where an important 
purchase of steel was about to be made. 
Shortly before this, he had handled a 
transaction with New York by Long 
Distance. So... “Why not Cuba?” He 
got his man in Havana. In a few minutes 
—while the competitor still had half of 
his journey to go—he clinched the deal. It amounted to $300,000! 








Morg and more, as facilities grow, the 
business man who travels by wire passes 
those who go by any other means. A 
long distance call knows few limita- 
tions of time or distance. It saves the 
+'me and energy spent in travel and, in 
minutes, gets things done that other- 
wise would take days. Through the 
Bell System, investing a million dol- 
lars a day to develop and extend Amer- 
ica’s wire communications, the busy 
man can go anywhere and reach almost 
anyone by telephone. 

Are you sure that your various de- 
partments know the full possibilities of 
the telephone in your business? The road 
men of many concerns, after convincing 


















trials, are using long distance calls when 
important information is needed quickly. 
Whenever an expensive tripcan be saved. 
When a telephone call in advance will 
insure an important appointment. Where 
someone can be interviewed who other- 
wise could not be seen. 

Our Commercial ‘Department in your 
city will be glad to help you investigate 
the usefulness of Long Distance to the 
various departments of your business. 
In the meantime, what important pur- 
chase or sale is pending that could be 
closed by Long Distance—without leav- 
ing your office? What distant man or 
concern would you like to talk with, 
IE 6 i. 86s oie we Number, please? 


BELL LONG DISTANCE SERVICE 


® 
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The Magazine of the Paper Industry 


St. Helens Paper Co. Starts Kraft Mill 


New Plant Which Has Just Been Completed at Cost of $2,500,000 at St. Helens, Ore., Formally 
Opened December 18—Will Have Capacity of 50 Tons of Kraft Paper Daily and Is 
So Planned That Another Unit Can Be Added 





PortiAnb, Ore., Dec. 17, 1926.—The St. Helens Pulp and Paper 
Company of St. Helens, Ore., on December 18, celebrated the for- 
mal opening of its new plant which has just been completed 
at a cost of $2,500,000. More than 1000 invitations were sent 
out to industrial men and prominent state and municipal ofhicials, 
and the various Chamber of Commerce groups throughout the 
section. 

The dedicatory ceremonies were held at the plant site, one-half 
mile from the town. The program was held at three o’clock, and 
featured music, both bands and vocal selections, as the opening 
numbers, 


Hon, Milton A. Miller Gives Address 
Hon. Milton A, Miller, of Portland,*gave the principal address 


of the day. He was followed by John L. Foote, district attorney - 


of Columbia county, who spoke on behalf of the city of St. 
Helens and the Chamber of Commerce. 

Following a program the visitors were taken on an inspection 
trip of the huge plant by guides who through familiarity with 
the new mill were adept in pointing out all distinguishing phases. 
A luncheon followed which was served in the basement of the 
building, and a dance was held in the evening in the main audi- 
torium of the plant which was attended by a large crowd of 
friends and employees of the company. 

The St. Helens Dock and Terminal company secured several 
passenger coaches from the S. P. & S. R. R. company, and 
guests were taken from St. Helens direct to the doors of the 
paper mill. 

Work Begun a Year Ago 


Work on the St. Helen’s Pulp and Paper mill was begun a 
little over a year ago by the Guthrie Contractors, whose contract 
specified that the plant should be completed by December 31, 
1926. That they made good is evidenced by the fact that prac- 
tically all of the construction was complete a month ago, with 
the result that the machinery is now set and ready for opera- 
tion. 

The mill, as previously reported, is one of the most modern in 
the entire country, with largest type machinery, some of which 
came from Germany. It will have a capacity of 50 tons of kraft 
paper a day, and is planned so that another unit can be added 
when increased production seems justifieed. The paper is to be 
manufactured from saw mill waste products, which will be fur- 
nished by local saw mills of the district adjacent. 





When It Seems Justified 
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Officers of the Company 

H. F. McCormick, of St. Helens, is chairman of the board of 
directors of the company; W. P. Hawley; Max Oberdorfer, of 
St. Helens, is general manager; Irving T. Rau, formerly with 
the Hawley Paper Mills of Oregon City, is secretary-treasurer. 


Boston Paper Market Conditions 

Boston, Mass., December 20, 1926.—With the wrapping up of 
the greatest number of packages ever in the department stores 
this Christmas season and with the other retail establishments 
receiving at least a normal volume of business, the wrapping 
paper merchants report that the activity of their customers is 
reflected in an increased total of sales of their commodity. Wrap- 
ping papér prices continue generally firm, as do, in fact, those 
of all grades. 

Single manila pulp lined board recently suffered a slight soften- 
ing, but strengthened again so that the top price is now $57.50. 
The reason for the easing off was that one of the mills was 
willing to make concessions to put across some business. Appar- 
ently this concern was exceedingly anxious to make sales. Single 
white, patent coated board binder has moved in liberal quantities 
at $72.50, but this material is quotable up to from $75 to $80. 

“Customers will not buy and nothing to say on the market,” 
remarked a paper stock dealer last week in commenting on the 
situation. End-of-the-year dullness prevails, with less fluctuation 
in prices for this reason. The market, however, is not devoid of 
all interest and some dealers report a sale or more now and 
then. Roofing rags are a bit firmer than they were because some 
buyers are anticipating next year’s requirements. 

A meeting of the wrapping paper division of the New England 
Paper Merchants Association is to be held about the middle of 
January to make plans for the year. 


Increases in News Print Dividends 

MontTREAL, Que., December 18, 1926—The news print industry 
appears to be flourishing, as is indicated by dividend announce- 
ments during the week. The Abitibi Power and Paper Company 
has announced an increase in the rate from $4 to $5 a share; the 
Wayagamack Pulp and Paper Company has announced a dividend 
of 75 cents per share on the new no-par stock, representing 6 
per cent on the old $100 par shares; and the Brompton Pulp and 
Paper Company has announced a quarterly dividend of 50 cents 
per share, the first since May, 1921. 
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[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 20, 1926—Drifting into quieter 

‘ channels within the last few days, the Quaker City paper market 
has been running true to form in its trend towards slackened 
demand. As is customary at this season, there is a slower pace 
of trading, due to the tendency of the consumers to hold off 
buying until after inventory times have passed, and this year has 
been no exception to the rule. Shortly after December 15 the 
demand for paper began to slump and orders were confined to a 
hand to mouth type of buying for the moment’s needs. A few 
holiday specialties in the coarse grades, and fine papers, were 


unusually active owing to Christmas needs and last minute rush 
among consumers. 


Coarse Papers Drift Into Specialty Market 

The requirements of the holiday season having been met in 
the earlier days of the month, the late December demand for 
coarse papers became more of a specialty type. A few products, 
such as corrugated papers in rolls and containers, remained active, 
while tissues for wrapping and packing were in heavy demand. 
Wrapping papers, while continuing to hold a prominent place in 
the needs of the season, were purchased only in small quantities. 
Other active grades were glassines and waxed and grease pronf 
products for the confectionery and food industries enjoying a 
heavy holiday business. However corrugated papers and contain- 
ers were the leaders, and continued to hold to the briskness of the 
last few weeks. It is apparent that the manufacturers of corru- 
gated products are catching up on their mill production and freer 
shipments are now forthcoming. The parcel post and shipping 


needs for these specialties have been unusually urgent and perhaps 
the largest within recent times. 


Foreign Papers Conspicuous by Absence 
There is very little foreign paper now moving from or into the 
local markets. Within the past year or so the Philadelphia paper 
trade has been conspicuous in the absence of foreign krafts espe- 
cially, and has featured very few lines of foreign made grades 
of any sort. This leads the dealers to believe that the American 
manufacturers are now able to meet any competition from across 


the seas, and with tariff restrictions and competitive spirit among . 


the home manufacturers to outdo one another in the designing of 
new colors, products and quality, there is little to fear from 
invasion of outside producers cf papers. In the matter of krafts, 
the Southern mills and their proximity to the raw material markets 
and low cost of labor, have been chiefly responsible for the in- 
roads on foreign competition. Large quantities of Southern krafts 
are now sold through Philadelphia dealers and have supplanted 
the foreign made. 


Tissue Market Firming 


The seasonal demand for tissues has been responsible for the 
firming of the tissue market, as well as the coal situation. Tissues, 
because of their fine texture, require a larger quantity of coal in 
manufacturing, and the higher cost of anthracite is reflected in the 
stiffening of the price start for thes: commodities, now enjoying a 
very active market. There has been a fractional advance in the 
price of napkins for similar reasons to those said to have. been 
responsible for the firming of the tissue grades. Sulphite manilas 
werey reduced % cent during the week. Greeting card stocks 
were urgently in demand among the manufacturers of greeting: 
cards for use in» production of; last minute orders, for personal 


messages for the holiday and for announcements. Social sta- 
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Paper Business Drifting Along in Philadelphia 


Consumers Postpone Buying Until Inventory Period Passes—Orders Practically Confined 
Immediate Requirements—Some Holiday Specialties Unusually Active Due to Last 
Minute Shopping Rush—Routine Demand for Coarse Papers 


tionery requirements, too, were among the various grades 9; 
papers that held. to the more active list of paper specialtics. 


Wrapping Paper Men Meet 

The preholiday meeting of the wrapping paper men included ig 
the enrollment of the Philadelphia Paper Trade Association was 
more in the way of social gathering in the Bourse Restaurant 
than in the formal business session. There were few in attend- 
ance, but they enjoyed a jolly holiday festive occasion around the 
luncheon board, with Charles A. Wilder, of Wilder Brothers, as 
chairman and host. A few words on the trend of business were 
spoken by the chairman, with remarks on the very prosperous 


holiday markets, and the outlook for a stabilized paper industry 
in the coming year. 


Charles Matthias Talks on Box Papers 


Advancement of the American manufacture of box makers 
papers was outlined in a talk by Charles Matthias, of Matthias 
and Freeman, 117 N. 7th street, just returned from a tour of 
mills of the country, where he purchased an extensive assortment 
of new papers for 1927. Among the purchases were the output 
of several well known mills for which the Matthias and Freeman 
Company will be exclusive distributors. The junior member of 
the firm found the American manufacturers had developed many 
entirely new and original ideas in the 1927 stock, with brilliant 
colorings and striking designs that could not be duplicated by 
foreign makers as effectively as in the home country and at 
prices that are within the reach of popular values. In outlining 
the progress of the American made box maker papers, the younger 
Matthias stated that the present day attainments in production of 
high grade stocks, heretofore almost entirely produced in Euro- 
pean mills are the pinnacle of perfection of American creative 
genius brought out by the keenness of competition among the 
home country manufacturers. He stresses the competitive spirit 
as being responsible for the creation of the striking effectiveness 
in designs and colorings and original ideas in box papers and the 
development of American business in these specialties beyond the 
scope of the foreign made product. 

He alleges that this creative genius lay dormant while the 
European mills dominated the box paper market in the days be- 
fore the war, but since the supply has been dependent upon home 
made goods, and competition has spurred the paper makers to 
new and original ideas, the American paper mills are now the 
leaders in the variety of designs, attractive and effective colorings 
and in the quality of production at quotations within reasonable 
bound. In his tour of the mills and the box making industry he 
found that American made papers are now preferred to those of 
European make. 

The samples for the new 1927 lines of the Matthias and Free- 
man Company box makers and printers papers in the fancy 
grades, will be ready for distribution shortly after the New 
Year, and the Sun Rise Line, as it is generally known, will be 
greatly augmented with many entirely new and exclusive features. 

Louis De Jonge Co. Moves Offices 

Having dispensed with the local warehousing facilities, the 
Louis De Jonge Company, formerly located at 116 N. 7th stree*, 
has removed its Philadelphia offices to the Insurance Company oi 
North America Building, 1600 Arch street. Removal to the new 
location was effective this week. Under the new arrangements, 
all stocks of»box makers, book binders and printers papers, will 


be shipped from the New York headquarters: -The sales offices 
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will continue under the management of Walter V. Doscher, with 
Edward Joseph and William Bollenbach on the sales force. 


Social Session for Wholesale Dealers 

A special session of the Philadelphia Wholesale Paper Mer- 
chants Association was held last Friday at the Poor Richard 
Club, when matters pertaining to the various factors involved in 
the conduct of the organization were taken up. Among the 
problems which were discussed was that of credits functioning 
through the Credit Bureau, and the appointment of George 
Hooper, of the Hooper Paper Company, 145 S. Front street. 

Parke Weikert Co., Inc., Reorganized 

Following the death of Parke Weikert, head of the firm of 
Parke Weikert & Co., Inc., 24-26 S. Marshall street, there has 
been a reorganization of the company. Under the new regime 
the following officers have been elected: President, C. A. Weber ; 
vice president, F. W. Weber; secretary and treasurer, Miss M. 
Hillyer; and assistant treasurer, P. W. Chase. C. A. Weber 
succeeds the late Parke Weikert, whose passing took place two 
weeks ago, while F. W. Weber succeeds Antrim McKay as vice 
president. Miss Hillyer has been newly elected to the office of 
secretary and treasurer. 

Anderson Bechman Co. To Announce Opening 
Although a previous announcement had been given of the organ- 
ization of the Anderson Bechman Company last month, it will 
be after January 1 that a formal opening of the business at 611 
Cherry street will be held. Within the month, the firm has been 
engaged ‘n lining up the organization, equipment and the installa- 
tion of new machinery in the cutting department and stocking at 
the warehouse and sales offices in Cherry street. A completely 
equipped cutting department has been developed with Robinson 
Rotary Cutters, large Brown and Carver Cutters, die cutting ma- 
chinery, and other card converting devices installed in the mann- 
facturing plant. The firm will specialize in card board and 
printers fine papers. 
Frank W. Nephews Welcomed by City Trade 

After several years’ absence from the local field, Frank M. 
Nephews is again associated with the Philadelphia trade as the 
representative of the Union Waxed and Tissue Company, of Ham- 
burg, N. J. The first visit of the returned representative was 
made last week in a round of the dealers with an excellent as-_ 
scrtment of wrapping tissues and other grades of these specialties 
for all purposes of conversion produced by the Union Waxed 
and Tissue Company. Mr. Nephews will cooperate with the local 
resident representative, J. Bradford Ramsay, Jr., with offices in 
the Drexel Building and trading as the Ramsay Paper Company, 
in a sales campaign on the tissues. Previous to joining the Union 
company, Mr. Nephews was associated for 18 years with the 
Flower City Tissue Mills, of Rochester, N. Y. 

Southworth Paper Co. New Writing Paper Folder 

Philadelphians associated with the Southworth Paper Company, 
of Mittaneague, Mass., have been recipients of an entirely new 
sample folder with specimen sheets, of fine writing papers pro- 
duced by that manufacturer. The new samplers were received 
this week and contained the assortment of visible water marked 
papers of high quality for office use. 

Samuel S. Alcorn Features New Towels 

The newest of additions to the line of towels manufactured by 
the Independent Paper Mills, is being distributed in the Quaker 
City territory through the local representative, Samuel S. Alcorn, 
with offices in the Atlantic Building. The new towel is of the 
semi-bleached type, will not lint, eliminates that gluey effect on 
the skin, and has excellent absorbing qualities. 

New Sampler for Lindsay Paper Co. 

Having completely lined up affiliations with several prominent 
mills the Lindsay Paper Company, 804 Sansom street,” is now 
preparing a set of samples in cabinet style, of fine writings, bonds, 
cover, coated and book papers, onion skins and ledgers; size 814 
by 11 inches, to’ be issued:January 1. 
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Committee for Mohawk Paper Makers Inc. 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Troy, N. Y., December 20, 1926.—W. P. Kelly, chairman, Kelly 
& Co., Inc., Newark, N. J.; Alton Faunce, Price & Pierce, Ltd., 
New York; H. C. MacArthur, Beaver Pulp and Paper Company, 
8 West 40th Street, New York; C. L. Amos, C. L. Amos Coal 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; Godfrey L. Cabot, 940 Old South 
Building, Boston, Mass.; W. H. Lee, Lockport Felt Company, 
Newfane, N. Y.; F. C. Baker, Lotbinier-McCrea-Baker, Inc., 
Sherbrooke, Que.; Fred C. Claessens, Secretary, Burdetie Build- 
ing, Troy, N. Y., and John T. Norton, Counsel, Burdette Building, 
Troy, N. Y., have been elected to serve as a Creditors’ Committee 
in connection with the readjustment of the financial affairs of the 
Mohawk Paper Makers, Inc. 


In a statement just issued the committee says in part: “The pre- 
liminary examination discloses that the Company owns valuable 
mill properties, economically located and in good physical condi- 
tion; has on hand satisfactory orders of considerable volume and 
is in daily receipt of good business; the Company has recently 
developed new special papers, the demand for which is growing; 
the personnel in both mills is good, the superintendents are cap- 
able and employees are well trained papermakers. 

“Financial difficulties have arisen through the lack of adequate 
working capital and the appropriation of cash to extensive addi 
tions and improvements to plants. 

“To protect the rights of each creditor and as the first step 
in a consistent prommnencal Saantigiagrsabillsatic*. it was deemed 
advisable to seek the protection ofthe court through a Receiver- 
ship. ~~ 

“Judge Cooper of the Northern—District of New York, there- 
fore, appointed Henry W. Brooks, Jr., and Harry A. Furman, re- 
ceivers. Mr. Brooks is vice-president of the Industrial Manage- 
ment Corporation, -a trustee-of-a$ew York bank and has long 
and successful experience in receiverships. Mr. Furman is a 
Schenectady business man of wide experience and with extensive 
water power interests in Northern New York and familiar with 
paper mill operations. In our opinion the interests of creditors 
will be safeguarded and good progress will be made under the 
direction of the Receivers. Mr, Brooks made a careful examina- 
tion of the properties last summer, has recently been in close 
touch with the Company’s affairs and we feel assured has the ac- 
tive cooperation of Mr. Furman, Mr. Prankard and the entire mill 
staff. Besides they will have the active cooperation of every 
member of the Committee. 

“Certified public accountants are now engaged on an audit of 
books and a report will be issued at an early date.” 


Pynetree Co. Files Bankruptcy Petition 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

AtHens, Ga., December 20, 1926—A voluntary petition in 
bankruptcy for the Pynetree Paper Company, operating at Gor- 
don, Ga., was signed by Federal Judge William J. Tilson, of the 
Middle District, here December 6. The petition was filed by 
Roland Marshall an attorney of Macon for the Thompson & 
Norris Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., who are the controlmng stock- 
holders of the organization. G, E. Patterson, vice president of the 
Fourth National Bank, of Macon, and J. M. McCaw, also of 
Macon, were named as receivers for the organization. They will 
each be required to post $10,000 bond, Judge Tilson stated. 


The Pynetree Paper Company is one of the largest plants of 
its kind in the South. The company is capitalized at over 


$500,000. Over $1,300,000 is said to be involved in the bankruptc 
proceedings, it was stated. 

According to statements made by officials at Gordon, they were 
ignorant of the fact that bankruptcy proceedings were instituted. 
Mr. Nichols statedithatuherwas.the only director in the South 
and that he was unaware of any such proceedings. 
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Demand for Paper Seasonably Quiet in Toront 


Holiday Mood Prevails at Present Time and Business Activity Will Not Be Resumed Uniil Ney 
Year—New Sulphite Mill at Fort William to Begin Operation Very Shortly—Capacity 
New Plant Will Be 75 Tons Daily—Lincoln Mills Record 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., December 21, .1926.—Business in the paper line 
is seasonably quiet and all the warehouses are preparing for the 
holidays, inventories, and annual meetings. Practically all sales- 
men are off the road and will not again cover their territories until 
the second week in January. Business, on the whole, has been 
good during the past year, the better state of affairs during the 
fall months helping to make up for a comparatively slack summer. 
The turnover with most concerns has been larger than in 1925. 
While profits may not have been as big, owing to jobbers having 
to carry such large and varied stocks, wholesalers are, on the 
average, very will satisfied with the year’s operations. 

The trend of business has been towards stabilization of prices, 
better merchandising, prompter collections, and a consolidation of 
interests. There is no denying the fact that the small paper man 
has a much harder time getting along now than he did a few years 
ago. The wants of the consumers are so diverse, and their 
demands so exacting, that it is only the leading concerns which 
can cater to this trade. While a number of orders for certain 
grades of paper are being placed at the present time, it is stipu- 
lated that deliveries are not to be made until well after the middle 
of next month. F 

During the year several features of interest developed, among 
them being the demand for off-set paper, special lines of cover 
paper and coated stock while some new varieties of book and 
litho were well received. Just now the whole trade is in a holiday 
mood and extending by means of printed literature and personal 
greetings hearty well wishes to friends and customers for a glad 
Yuletide period and a prosperous and pleasant New Year. 

F. M. Youngman Resigns 

Frank M. Youngman, manager of the Thunder Bay Paper Com- 
pany, Port Arthur, Ont., has resigned. He has resided in Port 
Arthur since 1922, when he located there as manager of the Thun- 
der Bay Paper Company’s pulp mill shortly after it was pur- 
chased by the Consolidated Water Power and Paper Company, 
of Wisconsin Rapids; Wis. When Mr. Youngman came to Port 
Arthur, the plant had only turned out 30 tons of groundwood 
daily and to-day its production is 125 tons, some 275 men being 
employed. Under the direction of Mr. Youngman, the Thunder 
Bay Paper Company is one of the successful tenderers for a 
portion of the Nipigon timber area, which has resulted in the 
company now having in the course of construction a large news 
print mill which will have an ultimate capacity of 400 tons daily, 
and sulphite and ground wood pulp mills in connection, making 

_the whole a self-contained unit employing approximately 1500 men. 
Lincoln Mills Making Record 

For some time past the Lincoln Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., 
Merritton, Ont., has been concentrating on an accident prevention 
campaign, the results of which are very gratifying. Since Sep- 
tember 8 last the company has gone 76 days without a lost-time 
accident. During that period the exposure to hazard was ap- 
proximately 150,000 hours. This is a particularly fine record in 
view of the fact that since the beginning of 1923 until this year 
never a month passed but a lost-time accident was recorded. Ac- 
cording to A. P. Costigane, the Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ 
Safety Association is much interested in this achievement and has 
congratulated General Manager Maclachlan and Secretary Leslie 
on this record and on the whole-hearted cooperation they have 
managed to secure from the employees in the plant. “Could this 

same record be duplicated from time to time in all the mills in 


Ontario, the costs of compensation could be reduced |) at leay 
50 per cent and untold suffering and domestic difficulty prevented" 
said Mr. Costigane. 
New Sulphite Mill Soon Ready 

The Fort William Pulp and Paper Company, Fort William, 
Ont., expects to have its new sulphite mill in operation by th 
end of January. This large building, with equipment, will cog 
about $1,000,000. It is reported that the erection of the sulphite 
mill on the property of the company is only the beginning of , 
program of expansion which will be carried out during the next 
few years and result in a greatly increased production 


of news 
print. The capacity of the new sulphite plant is 75 tons daily 
and it has been built on a scale to take care of additional news 


print machines that are expected to be installed some | 
the future. 

The boiler plant that is being installed by the company at the 
new sulphite mill is something different for that part of the 
country and is said to be most efficient in the matter of getting 
the benefit of the heat units from fuel. Only a few such plants 
are in use in the east as yet and the results are said to be of the 
most remarkable kind. The fuel equipment embodies a totally 
new idea. Instead of feeding the furnace with coal as it comes 
from the pile, the fuel is pulverized into a dust and is blown into 
the furnace in a steady stream. It is said that the combustion 
which takes place is complete almost and as a result there is 
practically no residue of ashes. 

Busy Season for Great. Lakes 

The pulp mill of the Great Lakes Paper Company, Fort 
William, Ont., has been busy during the past season, While the 
plant has confined its activities to pulp, it is expected that after 
certain matters have been arranged that a news print mill of 
large capacity will be added. More than 200 men are employed 
in the pulp mill and many settlers are engaged during the winter 
months in cutting wood to supply the needs of the company. 
Pulp made at the Great Lakes mill is being shipped constantly 
to the paper mills at Fort Frances, International Falls, and Kenora, 
Ont., where it is converted into news print. The output of the 
mill is in good demand and there is every reason to believe that 
this Fort William industry will expand during the years to come. 


Good Progress on Port Arthur Mills 

During the past year the outstanding development in Port 
Arthur was the new plant of the Thunder Bay Paper Company. 
This was started in May and it is expected that within a year it 
will be in operation, turning out 125 tons of newsprint daily. In 
1927 another unit will be added, doubling the capacity, Three 
hundred men have been employed on construction and the first 
unit will take 800 horsepower from the Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission. 

The installation of the new machine in the Port Arthur Division 
of the Provincial Paper Mills is proceeding rapidly under the 
direction of Mr. Smethurst, of Charles Walmsley & Co., Bury, 
Lancashire, England. The ground wood mill of the company, 
which has a capacity of 35 to 40 tons a day, will shortly be in- 
creased to 100 tons, while additions are being made to the finish- 
ing room, the beater room and the wood room. 


Safety Work in Pulp Camps 

A. P. Costigane, of the Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ Sa/cty 
Association, Toronto, and Alexander White, Chief Sanitary [n- 
spector for Ontario, spent a few days recently north of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. During the trip they consulted with various officials 
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concerning the wood-cutting operations of the pulp and paper 
industry at Sudbury, Sault Ste. Marie and in some of the camps 
cated along the line of the Algoma Central. 

Mr. Costigane states that the idea that accidents can be pre- 
vented in the pulpwood cutting camps, ‘is rapidly gaining ground 
and from the interest shown by jobbers and from the keennes: 
of he questions being asked in regard to the problem, both Mr. 
White and he are convinced that the accident record in the pulp- 
wood-cutting camps in Ontario for 1926-27 should, and probably 
would, compare very favorably with that of 1925-26. The con- 
tract doctors are showing much interest and are doing everything 
in their power to so instruct the camp clerks that the latter will 
be able to render efficient first aid. This alone should count for 
much, as in the past the chief bugbear in the camps has been the 
prevalence of infected wounds. When a wound becomes infected 
ii has been shown that the compensation costs increase by five 
or six times over the costs when the same wound receives atten- 
tion within a short time of having been infected. 


Much Wood Shipped to Erie 


During the year, ending November 1, 1926, a total of 65,519 
cords of pulpwood were shipped out to the mills at Erie, Pa., by 
the Hammermill Paper Company, of which M. Cochran is the 
Fort William representative. In addition, 6,700 cords of peeled 
wood are ready for shipment next season. Cordage is loaded at 
Moffatt Straits, Fluor Island, Port Arthur, Thunder Bay and 
Cloud Bay. The sum of $20,000 was spent in 1926 on floating 
equipment and a new loading machine constructed. Big towing 
booms and smaller rafting booms were also purchased. During 
June, July and August, the peak of loading operations, 100 men 
were employed in the service. Contracts for wood made with 
settlers totalled 108 and during 1926 wages amounting to $850,000 
were paid locally. The wood all goes to Erie, Pa., being export- 
able wood under the Ontario laws. Forty-four cargoes were 
carried during the navigation season. 


Notes and Jottings of the Industry 


R. Gray, P. B. Wilson and Colonel C. H. L. Jones, 
of the Spanish River Pulp and Paper Mills, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., were in Toronto lately attending the regular quarterly meet- 
ing of the company, at which the usual quarterly dividend on 
the preferred and common stock was declared. 

Recent advices from Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., state that pulpwood 
cutters have been in active demand in all the camps. Several 
orders for workers have been filled and good progress has been 
made in getting out a larger quantity of pulpwood this season 
than ever. 

George W. Pauline, president of Ritchie & Ramsay, Ltd., coated 
paper manufacturers, Toronto, spent a few days recently in 
Montreal “on business. 

H. A. Telfer, of the Detroit Sulphite Company, Detroit, Mich., 
spent a few days in Toronto lately. 

Among callers on the trade in Toronto during the past few 
days was C. I. Hill, of the Warren Manufacturing Company, New 
York City, and Austin E. Cofrin, secretary-treasurer of the Fort 
alo Ww a Paper Company, Green Bay, Wis. 

. J. Hussey, superintendent of the Spanish River Pulp and 

Paper Mills’ plant at Espanola, Ont., was a visitor to Toronto 
last week. 
H. B. Donovan, sales manager of the Canada Paper Company, 
oronto, is confined to Toronto General Hospital, where he re- 
cently underwent an operation. Mr. Donovan’s many friends 
trust that he will speedily recover. 


George 
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Canadian Forestry Association to Meet 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
MontReaL, Que., December 18, 1926.—The annual meeting of the 
‘anadian Forestry Association will be held in the Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal, on January 25. 
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Brunt Heads Paperboard Industries Association 

J. P. Brunt, executive vice-president and director of sales of 
the newly organized Container Corporation of America, Chicago, 
was elected president of the Paperboard Industries Association at 
the annual meeting held November 16 and 17 at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel in New York. 

The new association, of which Mr. Brunt is the head, was 
formed just a year ago through a consolidation of the activities 
of the erstwhile National Container, Boxboard and Folding Box 
Manufacturers’ Association. Other officials elected were Irving 





J. P. Brunt 
Hill, of the Lawrence Paper Company, Lawrence, Kan., vice- 
president of the container group; W. J. Alford, Jr., of the Con- 


tinental Paper Company, Bogota, N. J., vice-president heading the 
paperboard group, and H. S. Hinkle, of the National Folding Box 
and Paper Company, Inc., New Haven, Conn., vice-presideut 
heading the folding box group. 

The outstanding feature of the entire session of the Paperboard 
Industries was the membership meeting and banquet held on the 
afternoon and evening of Thursday, November 18, at which the 
officers, old and new, made interesting talks. The dinner was 
scheduled as the result of a suggestion made at the September 
meeting in Chicago. The next meeting of the Paperboard Indus- 
tries Association will be held January 18 and 19 in Chicago. 


Wallabout Paper Specialties Corp. to Run Mill 

The Wallabout Paper Specialties Corporation, Lansdowne, Pa., 
writes: “In your issue of November 18, you have a paragraph 
with reference to our tissue mill which is incorrect. The fol- 
lowing is the true statement of the facts: A. Mazer purchased 
the Garrett Mill at Lansdowne, Pa., at the receiver’s sale. He 
has passed the mill over to the Wallabout Paper Specia:ties Cor- 
poration, which is owned by his sons Jacob Mazer and Joseph M. 
Mazer. 

“The Mill will make tissue paper and paper toweling and -sell 
their products in the form of roll toilet paper and roll and 
interfolded towels. 

“A new 92-inch Moore & White Cylinder Machine has been 
ordered and will be installed and running by the end of April, 
1927.” 


Boston Paper Trade Committee Meets 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Boston, Mass., December 20, 1926—A luncheon meeting of the 
publicity committee appointed by President Charles A. Esty, of 
the New England Paper Merchants Association was held at the 
Hotel Essex last week. The committee, composed of R. M. 
Stone, of Stone & Forsythe, 67 Kingston street, Floyd Blackman, 
of D. G. Munroe & Co., 290 Congress street, and Harris Waite, 
of John Carter & Co., Inc., 593-599 Atlantic avenue, organized 
with Mr. Stone as chairman and Mr. Blackman as secretary. 
Matters concerning fine papers are to be referred to Mr. Waite 
and those concern wrapping papers to Mr. Blackman. 
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Los Angeles*Paper Demand Seasonably Activ: 


Volume of Trade Keeps-Gp-Surprisingly Well— Business for 1926 Will Probably Shoy 
Slight Increase Over That of Preceding Year—Price-Cutting Has Ceased and Indica. 


tions Strongly Favor a Slight Advance in Some Departments 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Los ANGELES, Cal., December 10, 1926.—The volume of trade 
in the paper industry is keeping up surprisingly well, considering 
that this is December and a seasonal falling off usually occurs 
about this time of the year. In fact, taking the course of trade 
for the last six months in the Southern California territory 
there have been almost no fluctuations at all. There were symp- 
toms of a recession during the month of October, but the volume 
recovered its tone almost immediately and has kept up to or 
above normal for the fall of the year ever since. Taking the 
year as a whole the paper jobbers have had very little to complain 
of as respects volume, because it has continued month after 
month about on a level. One of the jobbers told your represen- 
tative, and what he said may be taken as fairly representative of 
the industry as a whole, that his volume for the year 1926 would 
show a slight increase over his volume for the year preceding and 
that therefore he felt that the year had been a fairly successful 
one. 


Settling Down to Normal 


As a matter of fact, most of the paper men in Southern 
California appear to take the position that the trade perhaps 
never will show the extreme activity in the future that it showed 
for a time here several years back, but that in effect the trade 
volume is settling down to a normal basis upon which it may be 
expected to persist for an indefinite time to come. And most of 
them think this is a favorable situation and hope that it may 
continue to be the rule for the future. 

Of course, all is not beer and skittles in the trade by any 
manner of means and there remain enough rough spots to stumble 
over even yet, irrespective of the generally favorable condition 
of things. But most of the troubles which afflict the industry 
right now are strictly local in their nature and strong hopes exist 
that most of them will be ironed out in time. There even are 
hopes, based upon an undercurrent of feeling of confidence in 
the future of the trade, that prices may advance appreciably on 
several of the more popular grades of paper. Surely there is 
room for improvement in prices as during recent months a good 
deal of business has been done at very low prices. 

But there was a 5 per cent advance in paper bags about the 
first of December and this has had such an encouraging effect 
that some of the factors expect the idea of advancing will be 
caught by other items in the paper list. At any rate, as long as 
the demand keeps up to its present satisfactory volume there is 
ne likelihood of any further price cutting with the chances strongly 
favoring a small advance. 

A Competitive Market 

Of course, the Los Angeles market is necessarily, because of 
its very nature, a highly competitive market. In paper, as in a 
good many other industries, Los Angeles may be considered to 
be a terminal market and whatever reaches the warehouses of 
this city must be consumed right here for there is no other place 
for the stock to go. It happens inevitably that occasionally there 
is an accumulation of paper here, irrespective of the grade or 
kind, and in order to move this prices suffer appreciably. But 
such things are rather accidents than customary, so that in time 
the industry recovers from these slight shocks and gets back to 
normal, This injects an element of uncertainty into the situa- 
tion here which, however, rarely is serious. It may be unfortu- 


nate while it lasts but fortunately it rarely lasts for any great 
length of time. 
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-well as the other Pacific Coast associations involved, had its own 











Fred H. French, of the Fred H. French Paper Company, 47 
East Second street, says the volume of trade is keeping up r. 
markably well from the printing industry, to which his concen 
caters exclusively. He says, however, that there is a marke 
tendency upon the part of the printers to refrain from stocking 
up heavily, preferring to buy largely from hand to mouth. Mr. 
French deprecates the report recently issued by a firm of business 
engineers reflecting upon the printing industry because so many 
individual concerns in it were operating without a cost account. 
ing system and therefore, acccording to the engineers, were doing 
business at a loss. Mr. French says the printing industry every. 
where would lie under a similar implication and that it always 
will be liable to the same implication just as long as so many 
small printing plants exist as now are running. But he thinks 
that the assertion that most of them because they have no cost 
accounting system installed are therefore losing money hardly 
will be borne out by the facts. Upon the contrary, he says, 
basing his assertion upon the experience his firm has had with 
the printing trades, that generally speaking most of the printing 
shops in Los Angeles are actually making money and are paying 
their bills with reasonable promptitude. 


Paper Department Doing Well 

A. C. Hentschel, with the paper department of Johnson, Carvell 
& Murphy, merchandise brokers at 247 South Central avenue, 
says that his department is doing exceedingly well at this time. 
This concern represents a long list of Eastern and central West- 
ern paper mills. The International Paper Company and the 
Continental Paper and Bag Corporation are two of the largest 
accounts the concern handles. The concern confines its selling 
efforts exclusively to the jobbing trade. 

Willis G. Hunt, vice president of the Pioneer Fruit Wrapping 
and Printing Company, 1461 East Fourth street, Los Angeles, 
was married on December 9 at San Francisco, to Mrs. Nelle 
Peyton Blackburn of New York City. The couple will be at 
home at the residence of Mr. Hunt, No. 3 Berkeley Square, Los 
Angeles. The Pioneer Fruit Wrapping and Printing Company 
is a subsidiary institution to the Pioneer Paper Company of Los 
Angeles. 

Los Angeles Paper Trade Interested 


The Los Angeles Paper Trades Association is interested in the 
appeal case against it and other Pacific Coast paper trades asso- 
ciations, argued December 8 by attorneys for the Federal Trade 
Commission before the United States Supreme Court. The ap- 
peal was taken by the Federal Trade Commission against a ruling 
in the lower courts that while the Los Angeles association, as 


agreed price list there had been no restraint of interstate trade 
in consequence except in a few isolated cases. The Commission 
contended that in some instances orders which were taken on these 
lists were filled directly from mills located outside the state of 
California, and thus the Federal laws were violated. 


J. A. Kelly, sales manager of the Sierra Paper Company, at 
last has gotten away on his vacation trip to Chicago. He ex- 
pects to be away from Los Angeles until nearly Christmas and 
while East will call upon a number of the central Western mills. 
Neil B, Sinclair, Pacific Coast representative of the Nashua 
Gummed and Coated Paper Company, says his office has been 


very busy, especially during the period preliminary to the holiday 
trade. 
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HE manufacturer with a good 

name to uphold safeguards his 
product by purchasing only raw 
materials of proven reliability. 


True buying economy subordi- 
nates price to a far more important 
consideration — the reputation of 
the supplier for consistent fulfill- 
ment of all quality and delivery 


agreements. 
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Fine Paper Business More Favorable in Chicago 


Big Holiday Trade Forces Many Dealers to Run Night Shifts to Take Care of Orders—-Pro, 
pects for Next Six Months Considered Bright by Some Authorities on the Market— 
Kraft and Wrapping Paper in Particularly Good Position 


— 4 Ill., December 20, 1926.—The fine paper business seems 
to be a little more favorable at this time and dealers are putting 
forth a little extra sales effort to counteract the strong compe- 
tition and lack of demand that has been previously reported. The 
holiday business has picked up and a majority of the fine paper 
dealers have been forced to run night shifts to take care of orders 
for stationery that come with the big holiday trade that Chicago 
is experiencing. Fine paper dealers also declare that things look 
a little brighter for the next six months and they are sure that 
business will continue in a very orderly and more prosperous 
fashion. 

Fine paper dealers are unanimous in the belief that the prices 
of one or two of the finer grades of fine paper are a bit too high, 
but none of them are ready to express that belief to the mills. 
They are of the opinion that they “should let well enough alone” 
and that, if such a price reduction were asked, the market in 
general would come sliding down to even lower levels. To pre- 
vent this precipitation they are letting the present condition go 
untouched and are firm in the belief that every one is well satisfied. 


There is a tendency on the part of kraft and wrapping paper 
men to view the past year with a great deal of satisfaction. Fine 
paper dealers are also beginning to believe that things are in 
better shape than they had previously supposed. A number of 
paper dealers in widely different fields are sure that paper mills 
will also be more than pleased over the year after an inventory 
and final business analysis has been taken. 


Hand to mouth buying that has characterized the past year is 
viewed as a factor that has eliminated the speculative evil and 
made prices and the market very firm. This same method of 
buying will, in the opinion of dealers, leave everyone concerned 
with a low inventory figure and a genuine display of liquidated 
assets to start the new year on. Steadiness has been the result 
of hand to mouth buying and dealers are quick to realize that thi- 
method has worked for the best interests of ali. 


Some of the paper divisions have not fared as well as others, 
and there is a tendency to believe that over production has been 
the trouble with every line but with some more than “others. 
Paper board manufacturers and jobbers seem to have suffered 
the most in this respect. 

Not a great deal of news concerning paper men has accumulated 
during the past week, chiefly due to the fact that few buyers and 
visitors are in town, and what changes will be effected in the 
personnel of various organizations are not yet ready for an- 
nouncement. The holidays find everyone deep into the mysteries 
of inventory, and this fact, coupled with the natural slump in 
business, following a spirited buying season, causes somewhat of 
a dearth of news events. 


Paper Men Behind Rivers and Harbor Bill 


Chicago paper dealers, along with all the other business and 
manufacturing houses in the city, are anxiously awaiting the final 
outcome of the decision of Congress as to the Rivers and Harbor 
Bill, which has passed the House of Representatives and is now 
before the Senate. 


Roy W. Campbell, of the Butler Paper Company, a member of 
the executive body of the Chicago Shippers Conference Associa- 
tion and former president of that organization, is positive that, if 
the bill is passed, paper dealers will be greatly benefitted. both 
by lower shipping rates and by a general increase in prosperity 
which would seem bound to follow such a worthwhile endeavor. 

The Rivers and Harbor Bill, if passed, will mean a direct 
waterway for Chicago to the Gulf of Mexico. The canal will be 










cut through the Illinois River and on down to Grafton, Ili., where 
it will meet the Mississippi River. This will mean lower shipping 
costs to everyone and will mean that railroads will have to de. 
crease their freight rates to meet this new competition. 

Mr. Campbell has been in Washington the past week as a dele. 
gate from the Chicago Shipping Conference to the Nationa! River; 
and Harbor Congress held there. He believes that the sentiment 
expressed there and the general attitude of the country’s politi. 
cians will bring about the adoption of the bill which will be of 
genuine value to Chicago and to the paper dealers of the city, 

Chicago’s Paper Association’s New Officers 

The Chicago Paper Association held their annual election of 
officers Tuesday evening, December 7, at The Illinois Athletic 
Club. The Nominating Committee reported that there was but 
one ticket to be considered, and as the candidates met with the 
unanimous approval of the members, the secretary was instructed 
to cast the one ballot which elected the following officers for 1927: 

Edgar A. -Hall, Jr., president; Leo S. Altholz, vice president; 
Joseph H. Murnane, secretary and treasurer; and Charles Harder 
and Julius Lefkow, directors. 

rhis association, following the lead of The National Paper 
trade Association, plans a simplification and standardization pro- 
gram for 1927 which will be applicable to the Chicago market. 
Studies of the cost of doing business, and the best methods for 
handling all phases of it, will be continued. 

Five merchants were elected to membership: The Standard 
Paper and Twine Company, Gaul and Ingalls, Fried and Bell, 
Lake Shore Paper and Twine Company, and I. W. Inlander. 

Because The North American Paper Company are to discon- 
tinue as paper merchants January 1, the association accepted, with 
regret, the resignation tendered by I. Zucker, the president of 
this member company. 

Pilcher-Hamilton Co. Plan Removal 

After occcupying their office and warehouse at 340 North Dear- 
born street, Chicago, since 1905, The Pilcher-Hamilton Company 
intend to move into new quarters as soon as a tenant for their 
present quarters can be secured. They own the property in ques- 
tion, which is just outside the “loop” district, and it has so 
enhanced in value that it is no longer practical to use it for 
storing merchandise that bulks, as does paper. 

Under the laws of the State of Illinois, no corporation is per- 
mitted to own and operate real estate for any other than their own 
purposes. It was, therefore, necessary to form a new building 
corporation, which will be known as the Hamilton Dearborn 
Building Corporation, which will have as stockholders, officers 
and directors, the same personnel as The Pilcher-Hamilton Com- 
pany. 

Chicago Salesmen Entertained 

The entertainment afforded the salesmen of members of the 
Chicago Paper Association on Tuesday, December 9, came off with 
a bang and the 275 members and salesmen present reported the 
time of their lives. The evening started off with a real feed at 
6:30, and from then on the guests were royally entertained by 
George Gibson, of the Wausau Sulphate Fibre Company, and 
Douglas Malloch, writer and humorist. Both of these gentlemen 
entertained and instructed salesmen and members present and 
their interesting side lights on salesmanship and the paper indus- 
try were the high points of the evening’s-entertainment. 

Rapid Paper Making 

Mention has previously been given in the Parer TRADE JoURNAL 

to the “Bookanwrap” monthly periodical of the Pilcher-Hamilton 
(Continued on page 62) 
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The Vickery Doctor makes 
complete doctoring a neces- 
sity instead of a nuisance. 


It keeps every roll and cylin- 
der free from dirt, fuzz and 
scale—always in perfect con- 


dition for its job. 


It maintains a light but firm, 
even contact over the entire 
roll, requiring no adjustment. 
It will not score. Blade can be 
removed and replaced in a 


jiffy. 


Let us show you how 
Vickery Doctors are ap- 
plied to every type of 


roll. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


‘Massachusetts 


South Walpole 


mu 
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Look at your 


Breast Rolls 

Wire Rolls 

Press Rolls 
Smoothing Rolls 
Dryers 

Yankee or M. G. Dryers 
Calender Rolls 
Super-Calender Rolls 
Sizing Rolls 
Coating Rolls 
Cooling Rolls 


Are they clean? 
Vickery Doctors will 
make and keep them so. 
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Wrapping Paper Trade Customs 


Under the auspices of the Wrapping Paper Manufacturers Serv- 
ice Bureau, of 53 Park Place, New York, a committee has pre- 
pared and published a “Compilation of Trade Customs in Four- 
drinier Wrapping Paper, Krafts, Manilas, Fibers, and Bogus,” 
bearing date of November 1, 1926. These trade customs are pre- 
sented herewith :— 

1—Uses of Paper 


All orders for Wrapping Paper are accepted for wrapping pur- 
poses only unless otherwise specifically stated. 
2—Basis Weight of Manufacture 
All Wrapping Paper is made on a basis of 24x 36—480 count 
only. : 
3—Billing Weight 
All Wrapping Paper is billed at actual scale weight, including 
twine, wrappers, plugs and chipboard or strawboard cores, which 
are not returnable. Iron and metal tipped fibre cores are charged 
for, but are returnable at price charged when returned freight paid. 
4—Commercial Delivery 
An average of 5 per cent over or under basis weight on any item 
ordered constitutes good delivery. On special orders of 5 tons 
or less, over-runs or under-runs not exceeding 10 per cent con- 
stitute good delivery. On special orders exceeding 5 tons, over- 
runs or under-runs, not exceeding 5 per cent constitute good 
delivery. 
5—Marking and Labeling 
No package is marked, stenciled, or labeled by the manufac- 
turer with other than the actual dimensions, basis weight or con- 
tents. Where distributors require rolls or bundles labeled with 
their own brand name, labels are supplied by them express pre- 
paid, or, if made up by the manufacturer, are charged for at 
actual cost. 
6—Basis of Price 
The prices at which Fourdrinier Wrapping Papers are quoted 
and sold are based upon paper in rolls of a diameter of not less 
than 9” and of a width of 6” or wider, and on the following basis 
weights : 
For Krafts—24 x 36—480—30 Ib. 
For paper lighter than 30 Ib. basis down to and including 25 Ib., 
25c. per cwt. is added to basis price. 
For Manilas—24 x 36—480—35 Ib. 
For paper lighter than 35 ib. basis down to and including 30 Ib., 
25c. per cwt. is added to basis price. 
For paper lighter than 30 Ib. down to and including 25 Ib., 75c 
per cwt. is added to the 35 Ib. basis price. 
For Dry Finish—24 x 36—480—30 Ib. 
For paper lighter than 30 Ib. basis down to and including 25 Ib., 
25c per cwt. is added to basis price. 
For paper lighter than 25 Ib. basis down to and including 20 Ib., 
75c. per cwt. is added to the 30 Ib. basis price. 
For Water Finish Sulphite Fiber—40 lb. and up. 
For Water Finish Butchers Fiber—50 lb. and up. 
For Dry Finish Butchers Fiber—40 Ib. and up. 
For Bogus Papers—24 x 36—480—70 Ib. and up. 
Price lists are based on carload lots, F. O. B. Mill. 
A carload is understood to be the minimum established by rail- 
road tariffs to the point of destination. 
For less carload lots an extra of 15c per cwt. is charged, whether 
shipped L. C. L. or in pooled cars. 
A Pooled Car is one which contains merchandise invoiced to 
more than one customer of the mill. 


7—Colors 
Basis.prices are upon natural colors. Extra charges are made 
for colors, dependent upon costs. The manufacturer does not 
‘obligate himself to give other than a commercial match in color 
_requir not..te—furnish.any..calors. guaranteed..to 


be fast to light unless otherwise specifically agreed upon, The 
minimum run in special colors is not less than 5 tons. 

&—Cutting and Finishing Charges for Sheets in Standard 

Wrapping Paper Sizes 

150 sq. in. and larger, 25c per cwt. over the price in rolls, 
Under 150 sq. in. to 72 sq. in., 0c per cwt. over the price jy 
rolls. 

Under 72 sq. in. to 36 sq. in., 75c per cwt. over the price 

9—Cutting Charges for Rolls 

Rolls 9” diameter or greater, none. 

Rolls 6” width or greater, none. 

Rolls 6” diameter and less than 9” diameter, 25c per 

Rolls 4” diameter and less than 6” diameter, 50c per cw 

Rolls 2” diameter and less than 4” diameter, 75c per 

Rolls 4” width and less than 6” width, 25c per cwt. 

Rolls 2” width and less than 4” width, 50c per cwt. 

Rolls 1” width and less than 2” width, 75c per cwt. 

10—Packing Charges 

Skeleton Frames, 25c per cwt. 

Solid Cases, 50c per cwt. 

(No cases for less than $2.00.) 

11—Special Export Packing Charges 

An additional charge for export packing according to customer's 

requirements is made on basis of cost. 


12—Terms of Acceptance 

Orders are accepted subject to delays due to strikes, accidents, 
fires, or other causes beyond the control of the manufacturer. 

Orders from dealers are accepted only when accompanied by 
specifications giving quantities, sizes, weights, and count, with 
a date for shipment not beyond 45 days from the date of the 
erder, unless for special reasons otherwise specifically provided in 
the acceptance. Changes in specifications are allowed if provided 
for in the order as accepted and if stock has not been made. 

Orders are not subject to cancellation or changes after accept- 
ance without written consent. 

In the case of sales f. o. b. Mill, whether with or without freight 
allowance, claims for loss or damage in transit are required to be 
made by the purchaser against the transportation lines. 

13-—Claims 

Claims for defective paper, if any, are required to be made 
promptly on discovery, and all such paper set aside for examination 
by the mill. No claim of any kind is considered unless made 
within 30 days after delivery. 

Experience has shown that exceptional cases occasionally arise 
where the fault is clearly with the mill and where an absolutely 
literal enforcement of Custom No. 13 would work injustice and 
hardship to merchants. It is therefore, understood ‘that mills 
will enforce the spirit of this Custom, deciding exceptional cases 
upon their merits and according to the rules of equity. 

14—Terms of Sale 

Terms are F.O.B. Mill, Net Cash 31 days from date of invoice, 
or 2 per cent discount if cash is paid within 30 days from date 
of invoice. 

15—These Trade Customs do not purport to embrace customs 
relating to Specialties. 


in rolls, 


Colorado Paper Trade Notes 


Denver, Colo., December 10, 1926.—Earl Morris, for the past 
nine years manager of the Colorado Paper Company, at Pueblo, 
Colorado, will leave on January 1 to join the Carter, Rice & 


Carpenter Company at Denver. Mr. Morris will be succeeded by 
Williant G. Summers, salesman, connected with the company. 

The Colorado Paper Company, Pueblo, Colo., is_moving to a 
largerbuilding close to railroad trackage. 
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“CASE” 
Enclosed 
Short-Line 
Dryer 


—sectional temperature control for 
drying coated, sized and wall paper! 


This machine is a self-contained totally enclosed dryer. A series of fans 
and steam coils circulate air, through a number of separate sections. The 
temperature in each section is controlled independently from other sections 
and by varying the amount of the return air and fresh air, the humidity 
is also controlled. 


Aiea nadie Installations can be designed to meet special requirements such as loft- 


manufacture of both 
open-rack and en- 
closed _ short-line 
dryers, we can prop- 
erly advise you as 
to the type best 
adapted for soiving 
your problem. Write 
us—no obligation. 


dried papers requiring high humidity, also products that require setting of 
color before entering tunnels. 

Each installation is designed to secure the proper results in each indi- 
vidual mill. 


Open Rack Dryers Can Be Remodeled 


While the “CASE” enclosed short-line dryer offers many advantages 
for new mills, existing dryers can be remodeled so that conditioning 
and automatic Temperature control may be had without serious 
change to present equipment. 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


549 W. Washin 


on Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


Main Office 
30 E. 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 


1117 Tacoma Ave. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED 


NEW BIRKS BLDG., MONTREAL 


@h V4 @la all md 


° HEATING—VENTILATING—DRYING oc 


Ce eZ 
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Obituary 


John Doolan 


John Doolan, President of the Albany Mill Supply Company, 
Inc., formerly of Albany and Troy, N. Y., and whose main of- 
fice is in New York City died at the home of his son at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., late Wednesday afternoon, Dec, 15, 1926. 

Mr. Doolan was a pioneer in the waste paper industry and a 
well known visitor at the paper mills throughout this country and 
Canada for nearly fifty years. ° 

His rugged personality and genial manner won for him the 
friendship of many fine men in the paper making world as well 
as in other walks of life, and his passing will be noted with 
genuine regret by a host of friends and acquaintances in the 
various towns and cities so frequently traveled by him. 

Mr. Doolan was born at South .Hadley Falls, Mass., Easter 
Sunday, March 23, 1856, and lived there until he was two years 


Joun DooL_an 


old when his parents returned to Ireland with their young son 
and he remained with them until he was thirteen years old when 
he came alone to this country and found work in the old Glasgow 
mill at South Hadley Falls where he was employed until he ven- 
tured into business for himself at the age of twenty, a few years 
later moving to Springfield, Mass., where he bought the Dickinson 
Eroperty on Worthington street, standing on part of the site 
now owned and occupied by the Hotel Worthy. At this location 
he carried on an extensive rag and waste paper Lusiness, and en- 
tered into the social and political life of his adopted city. He 
was elected to the Common Council and served on its important 
street lighting committee. He was a charter member of the first 
lodge of. Elks in Springfield, and an attendant at St. Michael’s 
Cathedral. 

After a disastrous fire which destroyed his entire property, 
building, and a large uninsured stock of rags, which risk he 
carried on account of the high insurance rate on rags, he left 
Springfield for Albany, N. Y. and established the Albany Mill 
Supply Company, Inc., maintaining a warehouse in Troy, N. Y., 
until 1922 when the main office in New York City was opeaed. Mr. 
Doolan retired from active interest in the business on his seven- 
tieth birthday. 

Mr. Doolan’s wife died several years ago. He is survived by 
his three children, Mrs. J. G. Wiley and Mrs. A. A. Schroeder, 
of Albany, N. Y., Thomas H. Doolan of New York, his successor 
in business, and_a young grandson, John Howard Doolan. Two 


brothers and two sisters all of Pasadena, Cal., also suiy..e. 
Burial was made in Springfield, Mass. 


Frank W. Cabble 


RicuhMonp, Va., December 21, 1926—Frank W. Cabble. pregj 
dent of the Cabble Wire Company, Brooklyn wire manu! cturer, 
died of kidney disease last week. Mr. Cabble, who was 
touring the south in his automobile with Mrs. Cabbk 
stricken. 

Mr. Cabble, who was president of the company had gone 
south for his health. He was a trustee of the Bushwick S.vings 
Bank and a former member of the Brooklyn Rotary Club. Be. 
sides his widow, a son, Gilbert, survives. He resided ; 
Ocean Avenue, Brooklyn. 
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Gustav Wuerst Joins Ben Franklin Staff 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Cuicaco, Ill., December 11, 1926—The Ben Franklin |!’aper 
Company, dealers in high-grade printing papers, recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Gustav Wuerst as vice-president of 
that organization. The appointment took effect December 1 and 
Mr. Wuerst is now actively associated with the company. 

To Mr. Wuerst the return to Chicago seems like old times, for 
he is a native Chicagoan, although he has been in the east for 
some years. He came to the Ben Franklin Company direct 
from the Whitaker Paper Company branch at Cleveland, where 


Gustav WUuERST 


he had held the post of manager of that office. Prior to that 
he was associated with the Seaman Paper Company’s sales organi- 
zation in the city of New York. 

Mr. Wuerst has had a great deal of experience covering a 
period ,of fifteen years in which time he has been closely con- 
nected with high-grade printing papers similar to the line that 
the Ben Franklin organization specializes in. 

Mr. Wuerst was formerly Captain of Troop A, Ist Illinois 
Cavalry, which held the reputation of being Chicago’s crack cav- 


alry troop a few years ago. He is also a veteran of the Spanish- 
American war. 


Anderson-Wilson Co. Out of Business 


The Anderson-Wilson Paper Company, Richmond, Va., writes: 
“Will you kindly publish in your next issue that above concern 
went out of business April 1, 1926, in order that all Mills and 
Jobbers may stop sending advertising matter?” 
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WHAT IS QUALITY? 


Webster Says:- 
“An essential property” 


Puseyjones Stuff Pumps are 
pumps of quality. 


We have in stock available 
for prompt shipment 
Three 8 x 18 Triple Stuff 
Pumps that are priced right. 


Ask Us 


The Pusey and Jones Company, 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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New York Trade Jottings 


Bobson Black, secretary of the Canadian Forestry Association, 

spent a few days in New York last week. 
* * * 

John Stadler, of the Mistassini Power and Paper Company, of 
Montreal, Que., was a prominent visitor to New York last week. 
* * * 

John R. Richardson, of Acer & Co., Ltd., sulphite and ground 
wood pulp specialists, of Montreal, Que., was in town last week. 

* * * 

Maurice Hoopes, president of Finch, Pruyn & Co., Inc., of 
Glens Falls, N. Y., has been visiting his friends in the New 
York paper industry. 

* * * . 

Mathieson Alkali Works has declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1 on the common and $1.75 on the preferred, both 
payable January 3 to stock of record December 17. 

Z s. 4°9 

Dr. Hugh P. Baker, O. M. Porter, and D. A. Crocker, of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, are to attend the meeting 
of the Society of American Foresters, at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, on December 29 and 30. 

*x* * * 

Hercules Powder Company has declared an extra dividend of 
4% per cent on the common, in addition to the regular quarterly 
payment of 2 per cent, both payable December 24 to stock of 
record December 15. 

* * * 

Norman Brookes, the former international tennis champion, wnu 
has often represented Australia in the Davis Cup competition, 
and has made many friends in New York, has been appointed 
chairman of the board of directors of the newly created Australian 
Paper Manufacturers, Ltd., which has a capital of $10,000,000. 

a 

The regular weekly luncheon of the New York division of the 
Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry was held last Mon- 
day at the Canadian Club. The luncheons will not be held on 
December 27 and January 3, but will be resumed after the 
holidays, on Monday, January 10. 

* * * 

The board of directors of the International Paper Company 
have declared a regular quarterly dividend of 13% per cent on 
the cumulative 7 per cent preferred stock and a regular quarterly 
dividend of 1% per cent on the cumulative 6 per cent preferred 
stock for the current quarter, payable January 15, 1927, to holders 
of record January 3, 1927. 


Improvement in German Market 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasurnctTon, D. C., December 21, 1926.—An improvement has 
been noted in the German paper industry during the past two 
months, according to Assistant Trade Commissioner Nash, at 
Berlin, particularly in the Rhineland and Westphalia. 

The report states than an increasing amount of news print is be- 
ing taken by South American countries and a number of British 
colonies, while cheap, wood content printing is finding a good out- 
let in England and the Netherlands. The latter country, among 
others, is also offering a good market for the cheaper sorts of 
wrapping paper. For the better qualities of wrapping paper, in- 
cluding parchment, there is a good domestic demand, and many 
plants are reported to have orders sufficient to last them over a 
long periods of months. Rapidity of turnover and return of 
écnfidence, rather than heightened production, is responsible for 
the more optimistic tone in the market, since production during 
September-was-gractically on a level with that during August. 


Papermakers to Convene at Albany 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Asany, N. Y., December 18, 1926.—Albany has been selected a, 
the city in which the convention of the International Brotherhoog 
of papermakers will be held next March. Announcement to this 
effect was made at headquarters of the Brotherhood following , 
mail vote in which the members of the executive board Voted 
five to four in favor of Albany as the convention city. Official 
notices are now being mailed out to local unions in the United 
States and Canada so that delegates may have ample time to ar. 
range hotel accommodations. Convention headquarters wii! be a 
Beauman’s Hall, within a block of the State Capitol and less than 
two blocks from the Papermakers’ Building. 

The convention will probably last for at least five days and 
approximately 250 delegates are expected to attend. Many mat. 
ters of importance to the paper industry are slated for consider. 
ation, including a proposition for a five-day-week; the amending 
of jurisdiction laws, apprenticeship, and changes in the consti. 
tution as it now exists. The convention will open March 1. 

On Monday, March 7, immediately following the convention, a 
wage scale conference is scheduled and the outcome will be of 
considerable interest to the manufacturers, as the gathering will 
definitely decide whether or not increased wages will be asked 
of the mills. Before a decision is made, however, a referendum 
vote will be taken by the members of the various locals. On 
March 8, there will be a joint wage conference with representa- 
tives of other trades affiliated with the papermaking industry, such 
as pulp workers, electricians, machinists, carpenters and firemen. 

The executive board of the Brotherhood will convene in Albany 
on Wednesday, February 23. The meetings of the board will be 
held at Papermakers’ headquarters, with President W. R. Smith 
presiding. President Smith regards the coming convention as the 
most important ever held by the organization. He said that he 
has extended an invitation to Governor Alfred E. Smith to attend 
the opening of the convention. Other state officals will also be 
invited to speak at some of the sessions during convention week. 
Delegates will be taken as a body through the Capitol and other 
state buildings, and will pay a visit to the State Department of 
Labor, where the delegates will be told of the work the depart- 
ment is doing, with particular emphasis on the success attendant 
upon a campaign toward the reduction of accidents in mills. 

Great interest will center around the discussion of a five-day- 
week proposal. A five-day-week, if it were adopted in the paper 
making industry, would mean the elimination of two shifts, which 
would cause one shift to work a six-day-week and two shifts a 
five-day-week. This would cut off sixteen hours a week and re- 
duce production equally, it is said. According to President Smith, 
however, the increase in consumption of paper this year has been 
about ten per cent over a year ago, while the production increase 
has been about seventeen per cent. So, it is argud, a lowering of 
production through a shorter week will serve to equalize matters. 
At the present time mills are running on a 48-hour-week schedule, 
closing at 7 o'clock Sunday morning. 

At the coming convention there will be considerable discussion 
also as to means that might be employed towards doing away with 
the shift that now goes to work at 11 o’clock Saturday nights 
and finishes at 7 o'clock Sunday morning, beginning work again 
at 7 o’clock Monday morning. President Smith believes that, in 
all fairness to the industry, some method should be introduced 
that would not call for one shift working all of Saturday night. 

Paper Executive Entertains Kiwanis 

Denver, Col., December 18, 1926.—A. F. Franklin, publicity man 
for the Butler Paper Company at Denver, and called “Shorty” 
by his intimates was the big feature at the December 15 meeting 
of the Kiwanis club, for the purpose of raising funds for Christ- 
mas charity. Mr. Franklin imitated the Chinaman, the Irish and 
the Germans, but all_of this-comes natural as “Shorty was for 


“many yearsa “member of the Lew Dockstader minstrels. 
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“We use Voith Inlets because they 
give us better paper at a lower cost” 


This is the expression of a well known manu- 
facturer* producing an extensive line of quality 
papers with the Voith High Pressure Stock Inlet. 
Twelve Voith Inlets constitute a part of the ma- 
chinery of production in the mills of this manu- 
facturer. 


As an example of the paper making advantages 
of the Voith Inlet they call attention to the uniform 
caliper of their sheet, the excellent formation and 
the increased speed of their paper machines. By 
using Voith Inlets they were able to cut variation 


in caliper from 10% down to 1%, improved for- 
mation materially and increased the production of* J 
their paper machine 10% and in some cases more, 
whereas by the old slice methods, quality and pro- 
duction were seriously hampered. 


The Voith Inlet is improving the printing quali- 
ties and lowering the production costs of a wide 
variety of papers such as book, bond, news, kraft, 
tissues and glassines. It can be used to advantage 
in the production of your paper. Let us co-operate 
with you. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 20-PAGE VOITH INLET BOOKLET 


VALLEY IRON Works (a, 


ApPpLeton, Wisconsin 
New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 

The numerous greeting cards and other tokens of a similar 
character constantly arriving at this .office are pleasant reminders 
of the fact that the merry season of Christmas is again at hand. 
It is a reminder, also, of the fact that another calendar year 
has been about completed. 

On the whole, so far as the paper industry is concerned, it 
has been a good year. 

The mills doubtless have heen more actively employed than at 
any time since the war boom. Profits, unfortunately, due to in- 
creasing competition in some divisions of the industry, kave not 
been as great as could be desired, but the fact that there have been 
no outstanding financial embarrassments makes it reasonable to 
assume that paper concerns and paper men generally have dur- 
ing the year now closing done about as well as they expected to 
and in some cases perhaps a little better. 

So Christmas this year should be a real merry one for prac- 
tically everyone in the paper business. That Christmas will be 
such in the fullest sense of the term and that the New Year will 
be a happy one and bring with it an abundance of prosperity is 
the sincere wish of the Parer Trapr JourNat io all its friends. 


FOREST PRODUCTS RESEARCH 
Paper men generally will regret to learn that the sub-commit- 


tee on appropriations for Agriculture and Forestry at Wash- 
ington has failed to approve the $40,000 increase for forest pro- 


duct investigations recommended by the Director of the Budget, 
leaving the appropriation at this year’s figures. On the other 
hand a redistribution in this report of a certain general Forest 
Service appropriation, which has been applied in the past to many 
specific lines of work including forest products investigations, 
makes it appear that an increase over the current year’s funds 
of $87,000 is recommended for next year. 





Mr. R. S. Kellogg, chairman of the National Foréstry Pro- 
gram Committee points out that all who are interested in an ex- 
panded Federal Forest Products’ Research Program should not 
misunderstand this new presentation of the appropriation esti- 
miates as meaning that an actual increase has been granted. The 
amount that would be available next year to the Forest Products 
Laboratory under the Committee Bill is exactly as it is this year. 
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That adequate provision by the Federal Government for in, es 
tigations in forest products should be made immediately ma\ be 
seen from the following presentation of the situation in fvrest 
product's research :— 


1. Increased efficiency in timber utilization and greater ¢| :i- 
nation of waste in the manufacture and use of forest prodicts 
is, on the one hand, a cardinal feature of any comprehen; iy. 
National: Forestry Program. It constitutes, on the other hand, one 
of its most pressing problems at the present time. 


2. Under the encouragement and financial provisions of tie 
Clarke-McNary and other laws, progress is being made in tlic 
acquisition of .Federal forest areas through purchase, and {air 
progress in cooperative forest fire protection, in the extension «f 
reforestation, in industrial forestry on privately owned timber 
lands and woodlots, and in comprehensive study of forest taxa 
tion. 

3. There is still a great lack of fundamental scientific informa- 
tion on the properties, characteristics, and behavior of wood 
under varying conditions of use. Much of this can be supplic.! 
by agencies of the industries themselves, but there still remains 
much research of a fundamental and scientific type which is 
outside the bounds of the practical activities of any one com- 
pany, organization, or industry to perform, or which involves in- 
formation which is not available to private organizations how- 
ever constituted. Research of that type, therefore, must, if done, 
be conducted by the agencies of the public. 


4. Each year that the Federal Government fails to recognize 
this need in a much more substantial manner than at present, the 
industrial waste bill of the public at large is increased through 
losses in forest products utilization by an amount estimated by the 
government agencies themselves as equivalent of $568,000,000. 
At the same time the annual return to the Federal Treasury from 
income taxes alone, exclusive of amy increase in the capital value 
of government-owned timber properties, or in the sales value of 
timber sold therefrom, in both of which a large increase would be 
obvious, is lower by nearly a million and a half dollars. 


5. This is not the first time that this situation has been pre- 
sented to the Director of the Budget and to the Congress. Last 
year the timber and wood using industries and the consumers of 
their products asked for an increase in Federal appropriations, to 
cover specific and timely forest products research problems, of 
$206,000. While an increase of $20,000 was made by Congress 
for the present fiscal year, the same exigency still exists and will 
so continue until frankly faced and provided for. 

6. The program for which Federal recognition is requested 
is the result of a comprehensive survey of the obstacles to more 
complete and economical utilization of forest products and of the 
existing information available to a solution of each of these prob- 
lems. It does not contemplate that the Government, at public ex- 
pense, will do anything in the interest of forest conservation that 
the timber producing and wood using industries and the consumers 
of their products are capable of doing for themselves. 

7. As direct evidence of this fact, manufacturers and distri- 
butors of lumber and the various wood using industries of the 
United States are now raising funds, which will exceed $2,000,000 
a year, to be expended by them, beginning within a few months, 
for industrial research in lumber markets and in trade promotion. 
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Thes: funds will be augmented by large sums being raised by the 
allied industries to be expended upon their marketing and utiliza- 
tion problems and when taken in conjunction with the funds spent 
for like processes by individual companies, the aggregate of -ex- 
penditures will run further into the millions of dollars. 

8. The Government of the United States is the largest single 
owner of ,timber resources, estimated to be worth one billion 
dollars. Progress by it in the development and renewal of its 
timber properties, and the profitable utilization of the products 
therefrom, is dependent, probably even more so than is any 
one group of private timber owners, upon the results of scientific 
forest products research. It is equally as important to the 
Government that it make adequate financial provision for this 
work in order to protect the value of its own property. More- 
over, the fruits of the industrial research to be performed by 
the timber and allied industries and individual companies for 
themselves, aggregating millions of dollars, will be as readily 
available and usable to the Federal Government in solving its 
own problems, and their benefits will accrue just as much to 
government-owned commercial timber, yet to the expense of 
these activities the Government contributes nothing, despite the 
fact that in the long run it is the principal beneficiary in its capa- 
city as the nation’s largest timber land owner. 

9. The estimated annual cost for some years to come of these 
additional research services otherwise unavailable to produce 
distributors, and industrial users of forest products is approxi- 
mately $600,000. Taken together with the present Federal appro- 
priations for forest products investigations of slightly over $400,- 
000, the total sum the Federal Government is requested to, and 
should eventually, contribute to a solution of this pressing prob- 
lem is less than one-third of that which the organizations in the 
timber and allied industries will themselves expend for industrial 
research, for educational work, and in an effort to realize the prac- 
tical results of efficient utilization. In addition, it is less than the 
Federal Treasury will, in the course of a few years, receive an- 
nually in increased returns from the Federal income taxes on 
the profits made possible by this research. 

10. It is not expected that the Federal Government will for 
next year, nor should it, increase the present forest products re- 
search appropriation by $600,000. Nevertheless an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 should eventually be made available annually, through 
annual increases of not less than $100,000 for example, over not 
longer than the next six year period, a contribution, be it said, 
which manifestly is not impractical, unreasonable, or above the 
financial ability of the public to furnish now. 

11. And under such a program, the Federal Government in ex- 
pending for forest products investigations next year only about 
$500,000, equivalent to one-sixth of the sum likewise to be ex- 
pended by the timber and allied industries in the interest of more 
efficient manufacture adn use of forest products, would not be 
holding up by far, its end of the forest utilization problem as the 
owner of nearly one-third of the timber resources of the United 
States. 

The Paper Trave JourNAL urges pulp and paper manufacturers 
to see that their congressmen are informed of the great need 
for this work. The National Forestry Program Committee de- 
serves the whole hearted support of every member of the industry. 
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M. C.. Warnick to Be Joint Manager 


One of the functions of the American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation, as the parent organization of the pulp and paper industry 
of the United States, is to encourage organization among the 
various groups in the industry. That this policy is being carried 
out effectively is shown by the fact that O. M. Porter, the 
association’s assistant secretary, is acting as secretary for five 
of the smaller associations affiliated with the American Paper 
and Pulp Association. 

The work of two of these groups, the Waxed Paper and 
Gummed Tape Associations, has developed under Mr. Porter to 
such an extent that it has become necessary for them to obtain 
the services of a secretary who can give his full time to their 
work. On recommendation of Dr. Hugh P. Baker, executive 
secretary of the American Paper and Pulp Association, these 
associations, at their meetings in Chicago on December 8, voted 
to combine in the employment of M. C. Warwick as joint man- - 
ager, thus enabling Mr. Porter to give his time more fully to the 
growing work of the parent association. 

Mr. Warwick is an experienced trade executive with training 
both as a manufacturer and as a practical secretary, in the United 
Typothetae. He will assume his duties as joint Secretary of the 
Waxed and Gummed Associations on January 1, 1927, with head- 
quarters in the offices of the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion. -Mr. Warwick plans to continue the present statistical, ad- 
vertising and*credit bureau service of these Associations and to 
develop trade promotion and standardization in these industries, 
with a view to making the associations of the utmost value to 


“their members. 


November News Print Production 

Production of news print in the United States during November, 
1926, amounted to 140,427 tons, and shipments to 141,042 tons, ac- 
cording to the News Print Service Bureau. Production in Canada 
amounted to 164,798 tons and shipments to 167,135 tons, making 
a total United States and Canadian production of 305,225 tons and 
shipments of 308,177 tons. The news print mills also made 1,714 
tons of hanging paper in November, 448 tons of which were made 
in Canada. During November 18,154 tons of news print was made 
in Newfoundland and 1,286 tons in Mexico, so that the total North 
American production for the month amounted to 324,665 tons. 
For the eleven months of 1926 the Newfoundland output of news 
print totaled 169,256 tons, an increase of 130 per cent over 1925, 
and the Mexican output, 11,898 tons, an increase of 2 per cent 
compared with the previous year. 

During November the United States mills operated at 95 per 
cent of rated capacity and the Canadian mills at 93 per cent. 

The United States mills made 11 per cent more in the first 
eleven months of 1926 than in the same period of 1925 and the 
Canadian mills made 24 per cent more than in the first eleven 
months of 1925. 

The combined production of the United States and Canadian 
mills in the first eleven months of 1926 was 17 per cent more than 
in the same period of 1925. 

Stocks of news print paper at United States mills totaled 13,592 
tons at the end of November and at Canadian mills 12,571 tons, 
making a combined total of 26,163 tons, which was equivalent to 
2.1 days’ average production. 


Paper Production in Japan Increases 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasuincron, D. C., December 21, 1926.—The mills of the Japa- 
nese Paper Manufacturers Association report a total production 
of 88,960,943 pounds and sales of 85,866,257 pounds, bringing the 
total for the first nine months of the current year up to 769,301,726 
pounds and 731,548,244 pounds, respectively, compared with 689,- 
934,804 pounds and 655,933,967 pounds during the first nine months 
of last year. , 
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58% Soaa Ash—76% Caustic Soda—Modified 
Soda— Special Alkalies— Bicarbonate of Soda 
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Unceasing Vigilance Safeguards the Uniformity of 
DIAMOND ALKALIES 


IAMOND Alkali Chemists have made _ to an exacting standard and guaranteed by 


the varied alkali requirements of in- analysis to conform to these quality speci- 
dustry a ith thie epee: ~ skill that fications. @It is this unceasing vigilance 
comes wi is intimate knowledge is con- . 
centrated in the production of Diamond that has established Diamond Alkalies 


Alkalies of the highest purity and uni- 4° the acme of quality throughout every 
_. formity. @ Every carload is manufactured industry it serves. 
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DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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CONVENIENT WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN YOUR VICINITY YS YV 


Double Suction Vacuum Pumps 


For Filter Type Save-Alls. 


Recent installations have demonstrated the 
value of applying vacuum to the filtration type 
of save-all and particularly the advantage of 
the Connersville Cycloidal Vacuum Pump with 














the special double suction. Other Connersville Products 
This feature, obtainable only in Connersville Patey wudiies Diowes fur 
Pumps, enables one vacuum pump to do the Zusuents Guanetes 
. . . eration and agitating of ae. and 
work of two. Through the special side inlet Moving air at pressures of 8 oz. to 12 Ibs. 
a dry vacuum can be produced in the dry sec- Rotary Gas coe fr re 
tion of the filter, while connection is made in Industrial Gas Users 
the usual manner to the submerged portion of cee al 
the filter. Thus the one pump serves as a dry R Di Oil ence 9 etc. 
and wet vacuum pump at the same time. etary EMapineamens Betere fee 


Accurate measurement of large volumes of gases. 
‘ ; 3 ; : Cycloidal Pumps for 
Our engineers will be glad to discuss this with Irrigation and Drainage Systeme 
Water, oil, tar, aS 
you. Priming Centrifugal P 
Veen Heating Systeme 
Other Vacuum 


The Connersville Blower Company 
ONNERSVILLE 1:1: sce: & michigan sven 
CONNERSVILLE, INDIANA . 
Blowers - Gas Pumps - Meters + Cycloidal Pumps 623 Monadnock Block 114 Liberty St. 
(Se IL Sa RN 9 RE ER Chicago New York 
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AN ORGANIZATION FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF ORIGINAL INVESTI- 
GATION AND RESEARCH WORK IN MILL ENGINEERING AND THE CHEMIS- 
' /TRY OF PAPER, CELLULOSE AND PAPER-MAKING FIBERS GENERALLY, 
IT AIMS TO PROVIDE MEANS FOR THE INTERCHANGE OF IDEAS AMONG 
(ITS MEMBERS IN ORDER THAT PROCESSES OF MANUFACTURE MAY BE 
MADE MORE EFFICIENT AND IMPROVED ALONG TECHNICAL LINES. 


Conducted by W.G.Mac NAUGHTON, Secretary 
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Increasing Production In Sulphite Mills 


By Harry Alftan * 


It is very important that sulphite mills be operated so as to 
obtain the maximum production from the equipment available. The 
output of the digesters can be increased in three different ways: 

(1) By reducing the time of cooking; 

(2) By reducing the time required for filling and emptying the 
digester ; 

(3) By increasing the yield per digester. 


Decreasing the Time of Cooking 

At the Mantta mill there are at present three digesters, each 
having a net volume of 164 cubic meters. During the course of last 
year the time of cookirg for hard pulp has been reduced from 15 
hours down to 11 hours. Cooking time begins with the turning on 
of the steam into the digester and finishes when the pressure begins 
to be relieved after the digestion is finished. 

Of course it would be possible to reduce the cooking time still 
further, incidentally improving the circulation and thus producing 
a more uniform pulp; but we preferred to devote our attention to 
reducing as much as possible the time lost in blowing and charging 
the digester. 


Decreasing the Time of Charging and Blowing 

The total height of each digester between the top and bottom 
fittings is 13.80 meters. The inside diameter is 5 meters. The top 
cone has an apex angle of 90° and the bottom cone an angle of 
60°. The discharge valve has an inside diameter of 250 mm. The 
top fitting has a diameter of 700 mm., but it carries water pipes 
which reduce the useful area, so that the latter is equivalent to 
that of a circle about 550 mm. in diameter. 

The time required for filling the digester with chips is 14 minutes. 
By modifying the top and bottom fittings the time required for 
charging and for blowing could be still further reduced. 

The walls of the chip bin hopper are inclined at an angle of 67° 
to each other. The chips very seldom arch, and they fall very 
rapidly into the digester. 

As can be seen, the shape of both the hopper and the digester are 
of importance in obtaining rapid filling and emptying of the 
digester. 

Time Required for Operations 

The following table gives the times required for the various 
operations in a complete cooking cycle as carried out at the 
Mantta mill: 


® Translated from Le Moniteur de la Papetérie Belge vi; 335-336, May 1926, 


by A. Papineau-Couture. j : 
1 Chief Engineer, G. A. Serlachins, A/B Mantta, Finland. 


: a 
——— - 


Jan. 
1926 
hr. 
0:50 
0:10 


1:00 


Relieving the pressure 
Partial relief 
Final relief 


Emptying 
Blowing under pressure .... 
Removing the cover 
Washing out the digester. . 
Final rinsing 


0:17 
0:03 
0:07 


Charging 
Preliminary operations 
Filling with chips 
Bolting on cover 
Filling with liquor 


0:17 
1:44 
11:00 
12:44 


Total time for charging and 
emptying operations 

Percentage 

Time of cooking (hard pulp). 

Total time for one cycle 


It would hardly be practical to reduce the time of relief any 
further, for already under present conditions the relief gas is in- 
completely absorbed in the recovery tower, and a portion passes on 
to the raw acid towers. A further saving in time in this respect 
could be effected, however, hy increasing the contact surface be- 
tween the acid and the relief gases. 


The digesters were originally emptied by spraying with water; 
but in 1918 this was changed to allow of blowing under a pressure 
of half an atmosphere, and subsequently the pressure of blowing 
was increased to from 1 to 1.25 atmospheres, so that it has been 
possible to cut down on the time required for the subsequent wash- 
ing of the digester. 


Filling 

The method of filling the digester has been modified by intro- 
ducing the acid at the bottom instead of the top, so. that the acid 
can be pumped in while the digester is being filled with chips and 
the cover bolted on. As soon as the cover is in position the steam 
is turned on, even before the digester has been completely filled 
with acid, thus saving the 40 minutes which were previously re- 
quired for pumping the acid into the digester. 

This procedure was still further modified by turning on the steam 
before the cover was bolted, thereby saving a few more minutes. 


Increasing the Yield 
The yield per cubic foot of digester space can b® ifigreased by 
steaming the chips, by packing them closer Grek or Svensson 
systems) and by using wet wet chips. _ 
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The chips are steamed to make them pack closer, thus allowing 
the digester to be charged more heavily, to soften them, warm them 
and drive off the air with which they are impregnated. The yield 
can thus be increased by about 8 to 11 per cent. If the steam inlet 
is at the bottom of the digester the chips can be steamed while 
the acid is being pumped in, so that no time is lost by this opera- 
tion. 

The packing of the chips by mechanical devices takes too much 
time to be economical ; but the Fresk and Svensson systems can give 
increases in yield of from 15 to 40 per cent. These systems slightly 
increase the time required for filling with chips, so that the net 
increase in yield is a little less than 15 to 40 per cent. The sig- 
nificance of an increase in yield of, say 25 per cent per cubic foot 
of digester space, is too obvious to require comment. 

A better yield is obtained from wet wood than from dry woo% 


because the wet chips pack closer on account of their grea +r 
weight and more slippery surfaces. Tests have shown an 8 | +r 
cent greater yield with chips containing 40 per cent of moistu:e 
than with chips containing 20 per cent. 

The size of the chips also affects the yield, but to a less exter, 
the smaller the chips the heavier the digester charge. 

The effects of cooking temperature and pressure on the yic! | 
per digester were not investigated. 

Quick-growing wood seems to give a smaller yield than slow 
growing wood. 

After having thus considerably increased the yield per digest: 
and decreased the time of accessory operations to a minimum, w 
can hardly expect to effect any great reduction in cooking tim: 
This formerly was from 20 to 30 hours, and has been cut down t: 
10 to 15 hours. 


A NEW TEARING TESTER 


This machine consists of a support from which is suspended a 
pendulum, that swings on a ball bearing. On the right arm of 
this pendulum, is a clamping jaw. On the supporting frame is a 
similar jaw, at the same level as the one on the pendulum arm, 
when the latter is in a raised position. The paper to be torn is 
inserted into these jaws, and then, to start the tear, a slit is made 
in the paper by raising a knife edge, which is attached to the 
frame. 

The pendulum, when released from its raised position, by 
lifting a simple catch, tears the paper, until the resistance offered 
by the tearing paper brings the pendulum to rest. 

This resistance is designated in grams on a large dial, by a 
needle pointer. This pointer is actuated by a pinion in mesh with 
a larger gear wheel, which rotates with the swing of the pendulum. 


PxHoto or New TEARING TESTER 


This larger gear wheel is fitted loosely on the pendulum bearing- 
shaft and is turned by engaging a pin on the pendulum arm, as 
the latter swings. The gear wheel is held in its final position, 
after the swing of the pendulum, by a slight pressure from a 
flat spring pressing against its bearing. The pointer, thereby, 
comes to rest for its proper reading on the scale. 

The needle pointer travels almost completely around an 8 inch 
diam. dial, for the full swing of the pendulum, making the scale 
reading very accurate. 

The simple mechanism and balanced pendulum make the ma- 
chine sensitive to slight differences in the tearing strength of 
paper. 

It will tear tissues as well as heavy ledgers, since the scale can 
be made to read five times as much, by fastening a small weight, 
carried at the top of the pendulum, to the bottom end. 

The machine is easily calibrated by placing suitable gram 
weights in the jaw, allowing the pendulum to swing, and then 
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adjusting the level of the machine until the pointer comes to rest 
at the correct scale reading. 

The most valuable characteristic that the machine has is its 
sensitiveness in tearing one sheet of paper at a time, whether 





DiaGRam Or TEARING TESTER 


tissue or ledger, thus, allowing the paper to tear as naturally as 
when torn between the fingers, in which case, more than one sheet 
is never torn to determine tearing quality. 


The machine is built by the Thwing Instrument Company of 
Philadelphia. 
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Circulation System For Sulphite Cooking 


In the sulphite cooking process the contact of the acid and chips 
is effected by loading the digester with the chips and acid and 
saturating and cooking the chips by admission of steam, the agita- 
tion of the chips to ensure their treatment and saturation being de- 
pendent on the boiling within the digester. This method presents 
the disadvantage, among others, that a large charge of acid is re- 
quired in proportion to the quantity of wood to ensure the chips 
being completely immersed, which in turn necessitates a corre- 
spondingly large amount of steam. Furthermore, the acid is con- 
fined within the digester and consequently the action of the steam: 
in heating the charge to the boiling point, agitating the mass and 
promoting thorough saturation of the chips in the requisite man- 
ner, is secured only through the slow process of heating a sta- 
tionary body of liquid This disadvantage is still further accen- 
iuated by the fact that the steam is admitted at one end only of 
the digester. 

J. T. Jaeger, of Iroquois Falls, Ont., has endeavored to over- 
come these disadvantages, and has devised a process and ap- 
paratus for which he was granted U. S. pat. 1574723, Feb. 9, 
1926. 

Fig. 1 is a front elevation of a sulphite digester constructed in 
accordance with his invention; Fig. 2 is a vertical section on line 
(2-2) of Fig. 1, and Fig. 3 is an enlarged detail section of the main 
coupling elbow. 

The five way elbow (7) coupled to the bottom opening (5) of 
the digester (2) has a steam supply pipe (8) with valve (8a) lead- 
ing to the bottom thereof through opening (9) and a branch steam 
pipe (10) with valve (10a) leading to the elbow from pipe (8) 
in front of valve (8a) through side opening (11) opposite to a 
located side opening (18) of the elbow being covered by a grat- 
(not shown) is connected, this conduit being controlled by valve 
(14) located adjacent to the elbow. 

An acid supply line (15) controlled by valve (16) communi- 
cates with the elbow through side opening (17), an cppositely 
located side opening (18) of the elbow being covered by a grat- 
ing (19) and connected to one side of an injector (20) by an acid 
pipe (21) controlled by a valve (22). The injector (20) prefer- 
ably comprises a casing having a nozzle (23) at the bottom, open 
to the interior of the casing and directed into a combining tube 

(24), communicating with the interior of the casing and leading 
out through the top of the jitter, the nozzle being connected to an 
auxiliary steam pipe (25) leading from the steam pipe (8) at a 
point beyond valve (8a) and controlled by valve (26) adjacent the 
injector. A pipe (27) leads from the combining tube (24) to the 
top of the injector passing through an opening in cover (6) and 
through. top opening (4) of the digester where it terminates in 
a nozzle disposed at the top of the interior of the digester. Nozzle 
(28) preferably consists of a pipe length (29) flared at its lower 
end at (30) and having a curved perforated head (31) attached 
thereto. As shown the head (31) is attached by means of bolts 

(32) carrying washers or distance pieces (33) spacing the head 
from the flared end of the pipe (29), thus providing the nozzle 
with side openings in addition to the central or front openings 
constituted by the perforations of the plate. 

Acid pipe (21) and auxiliary steam pipe (25) are connected by 
pipe (34) at a point between the elbow (7) and the valves (2 and 
(26) to provide a steam supply to elbow (7) through side opening 
(18), this pipe 34 being controlled by valve (35). 

With this apparatus, the cooking is carried out in the following 
manner : 

With opening (4) cleared of cover (6) and nozzles and with 
valves (8a, 10a, 14, 22, 26 and 35) closed, the digester is loaded 
with chips and filled about three-quarters full of acid by opening 
valve (16), the acid passing through openings (17) and up through 

the bottom opening (5) into the digester. A part of the acid 









enters the injector through pipe (21) on account of the static head 
within the digester. 
bolted on. 


Valve (16) is then closed and cover (6) is 


Steam valves (8a and 26) and acid valve (22) are now opened 





to direct steam through opening (9) of the main coupling elbow 
and bottom opening (5) of the digester into the interior of the 
latter, and through pipe 25 into the injector. The steam admitted 
at the bottom of the digester comes into contact with the acid 
and wood chips and starts the heating action which progresses up- 
wardly through the digester contents, and at the same time a 
similar heating action is starteed at the top of the digester as 
follows: Steam blowing from the pipe (25) passes through the 
injector, creating a vacuum therein and drawing acid with it up 
through pipe (27) to the nozzle at the top of the injector, the acid 
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and steam-being sprayed from the nozzle uniformly over the.top 
of the chips. The acid percolates down through the chips through- 
out the full cross-sectional area of the charge, the spraying of the 
hot acid over the top of the chips protecting them from dry heat 
and avoiding the possibility of deterioration due to charring. The 
acid which is drawn into the injector and sprayed on top of the 
chips is preheated by the steam, so that the contents of the digester 
are heated simultaneously from the top and from the bottom. 
Particularly during the heating period, there is considerable 
condensation of steam, and relief pipe (36) is provided to dis- 
pose of the excess liquid, this pipe leading from a point near 





the top of the digester to a cooler and reclaiming tank (not 
shown) and being controlled by @ manually operated valve 
(37), which is opened when the digester fills and allows the 
liquid to be drawn off from the top of the digester to reestablish 
the circulation, at which valve (37) is closed. When the tem- 
perature of the acid has been brought up to that of the entering 
steam, condensation ceases and @ifculation is definitely established, 
and it is maintained by providing an outlet for the gas naturally 
forming at the top of the digester. This gas outlet comprises 
a gas relief pipe (38) leading from the top of the digester and 
controlled. by valve (39), which is kept shut except at such 
times as it is required to relieve gas which accumulates at the 
top of the digester. 

Owing to the much more rapid and uniform distribution of 
the heat obtained by this process, it is possible to cook the 
wood in a shorter time than by the usual process. 

The action of the injector (20) in drawing the acid from the 
bottom of the'-digester through elbow (7) and opening (18) 
to the, pipe;(21) naturally tends to carry some of the chips 
with the acid, which, is. prevented by the grating (19); and in 
order.to avoid the blocking of this, passage by, the,,clogging of 
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the grating, the branch steam pipe (34) is provided, valve (35) 
being periodically opened to blow steam inside through the grating 
and dislodge the accumulated chips—A. P. C. 


Pulp Conditions in Scandinavia 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasurncton, D. C., December 14, 1926.—Recent reports from 
the Scandinavian countries and Finland would indicate that the 
immediate outlook in the pulp and paper industries of those coun- 
tries is by no means satisfactory. With this year’s production 
practically disposed of and heavy contracts entered into for the 
1927 output, the long drawn out coal strike in Great Britain, to- 
gether with the fluctuation of the Norwegian and Swedish ex- 
changes, and the falling demand in the Far Eastern markets, has 
introduced an element of uncertainty into the situation. While all 
three have suffered from the effects of the British coal strike, 
the Swedish and Norwegian industries in. particular have been 
hard hit, not only because of the fact that Great Britain is one 
of their leading customers, but also on account of their depend- 
ence on British coal for the operation of their plants. According 
to a recent number of the “Papir Journalen” the scarcity and 
high cost of coal is causing increasing concern, and a number of 
the Norwegfan paper mills have already given notice to their 
employees of their intention to close down within the near future. 
While the situation is apparently not so acute in the Swedish 
pulp and paper industry, nevertheless the mills are beginning to 
feel the effects of the British coal crisis as reflected in the ad- 
vancing production costs and the uncertain paper demand. 

The British strike situation has had a less serious influence 
on the Finnish pulp and paper markets, its effects being felt only 
in the loss of orders. Of nearly equally serious concern is the 
depression in the Chinese and Japanese paper markets, which 
provide a considerable outlet for thin printing and wrapping 
papers. 


Lincoln Co. Makes New Saféty Record 


The Lincoln Pulp and Paper Company, Ltd., of Merritton, 
Ontario, Canada, has broken a three and a half year “lost time” 
accident jinx. John R. Leslie, secretary of the corporation, re- 
ports that the three mills at Merritton have run since September 8 
without an accident—a 64-day record up to the date of Mr. 
Leslie’s statement. This is a notable accomplishment in a com- 
pany employing approximately 250 workers subject, during the 
period of in question, to a hazard exposure of 135,500 hours. 
The management and safety committee have the full co-operation 
of all employees, and there is now a campaign in full swing to 
prolong the “no accident” record indefinitely. 

“The benefit of the experience obtained through our association 
with the National Safety Council has, we believe, been of con- 
siderable assistance to us in making this record,” concludes Mr. 
Leslie in his statement, echoing the words of many executives 
whose organizations have been made “accident proof” by the 
beneficial advice of the National Safety Council, the advisory 
institution which functions for the prevention of accidents in 
the factory, on the streets and highways and in the home. 


Pacific Strawboard & Paper Co. to Expand 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLanp, Ore., December 10, 1926.—The Pacific Straw Paper 
and Board Company of Longview, Wash., which started opera- 
tions in April, 1926, plans to expand and build a pulp mill of 
25 tons daily capacity. 

Charles F. Schaub, head of the company, states that hemlock 
will be the wood, available for the new plant which will be 
operated as a subsidiary to the present plant. 

Contract for both the building»and machinery will be let early 


in January and the construction will take from four to six months 
according to tentative estimate. 
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Sulphite Pulp For Use in Manufacture of Rayon 


content of pulp. In order to avoid loss of the volatile resinous 
constituents (spirits of turpentine) the pulp is dried at 60° to 70°C. 
A mixture of equal parts of alcohol and benzol is a suitable solvent 
for the extraction of the resin. This method gives from 1 to 3 
per cent of fats and resins. As different portions of a shipment, 
or even of a single sheet, frequently have different resin contents, 
it is always preferable to make several determinations and take 
the mean of the results. 

Licnin—Good viscose pulp should contain negligible traces of 
lignin, and highly bleached pulps should not contain any at all. 

Copper NumMBER—This test is based on the reduction of Fehling 
solution by hydro and oxy celluloses. The copper number is the 
quantity of copper reduced per 100 grams of pulp. Normally the 
copper number is in the neighborhood of 3, but in highly bleached 
viscose pulp it may fall as low as 1.5 to 2. 

AtpHa-CELLULOsE—Viscose pulp should have a high alpha-cellu- 
lose content, 87 to 90 per cent. 

Baryta Numser—Resistant cellulose is insoluble in_ boiling 
baryta water. The amount of baryta-resistant cellulose can be 
deduced from the lignin and pentosan contents. It may happen that 
different results are obtained for alpha-cellulose and for baryta- 
resistant cellulose, but the latter method is quite reliable. The 
content of baryta-resistant cellulose should be from & to 89 
per cent. 

PENTOSANS—The pentosan content is not of great importance. 
It varies from 4 to 5 per cent. 

Caustic Sopa AssorPTIoN—The absorbent power of sulphite 
cellulose depends on its purity and on the manner in which it is 
pressed. The absorbent power is the amount of caustic soda solu- 
tion which the pulp can absorb and retain after draining. It varies 
from 700 to 1,000 per cent, and with some pulps it is as high as 
1,700 per cent. 

Viscostry—This is measured in seconds, and a good viscose pulp 
should have a viscosity of 52 to 55. It may vary from 48 to 67. Too 
high a viscosity might be detrimental in the manufacture of vis- 
cose, but it can be easily reduced by higher bleaching. 


The raw material which is most extensively used at the present 
time for the manufacture of rayon is bleached sulphite wood pulp. 
Cotton, which consists of pure (normal) cellulose, was used for 
this purpose up to recent years, but owing to its high cost it has 
gradually been displaced by sulphite pulp. The latter possesses 
the added advantage that it can be manufactured in practically 
unlimited quantity; and it has been found possible to make it in 
such a way as to facilitate the subsequent treatment of rayon. 


The most suitable woods for the manufacture of viscose pulp 
are the coniferous trees, which grow mainly in Scandinavia, Fin- 
land and North America. The location of the stands and the age 
of the trees are of considerable importance in estimating the 
value of the wood. The spruce (Picea excelsa) stands of Nor- 
way are exceptionally well suited for the production of sulphite 
and give an excellent viscose pulp. 

One and three-tenths tons of bleached sulphite are required to 
make one ton of viscose. According to the latest available statis- 
tics, the production of bleached sulphite for the manufacture of 
rayon is approximately 150,000 tons per annum, 

On the whole, the manufacture of bleached sulphite for rayon 
is similiar to that of paper pulp, but certain modifications are 
made in order to improve its quality for the special purpose for 
which it is manufactured. Each manufacturer of viscose pulp 
has his own way of increasing the softness and whiteness of his 
pulp, and they all aim at producing a very pure cellulose with 
maximum absorbent power for caustic soda. 

In order to be able to judge of the properties required for 
this grade of pulp, we shall briefly examine the properties of the 
finished product. 

Rayon is weaker than natural silk and cotton, as it lacks their 
toughness and elasticity. It is very hygroscopic, and when moist- 
ened it loses much of its strength. Its resistance to rubbing is 
lower than that of silk, and rayon yarn is too smooth and too 
stiff to be suitable for weaving into soft fabrics. 

The chief advantage of rayon, on the other hand, is the cost 
of the raw material. The prices of wood pulp are practically 
constant, and the supply is almost inexhaustible, while the market 
prices of textiles, such as silk, wool, and cotton, undergo very 
wide fluctuations, which are due both to a shortage of these 
materials and to operators who speculate on the market. 


Sulphite Pulp for Use in the Manufacture of Rayon 

In spite of the disadvantages of rayon as compared with natural 
silk, there is no doubt that in time wood pulp will almost completely 
displace cotton as a raw material for this industry, and that by 
close cooperation between the pulp and rayon manufacturers the 
present defects of viscose will ultimately be overcome. Even at the 
present time remarkable progress has been made in reducing the 
stiffness and lack of elasticity of viscose. 


Properties of Sulphite for Viscose Manufacture 

What properties does the viscose manufacturer require in his 
pulp? First of all, it must be pure, that is, it must have as high 
an alpha-cellulose content as possible. It must also be able to 
readily absorb large quantities of caustic soda solution. It is 
always advisable to analyze viscose pulp, and to determine moisture, 
sash, resins, lignin and pentosans. Good viscose pulp should give 
results falling within the limits given below. 

MotsturE—The pulp contains from 4 to 4.5 per cent of water. 

AsH—Ignition to a white ash should give a residue of 0.3 to 
0.4 per cent. ‘ 

Restns—There are several methods of determining the resin 


Independent Paper Mills Increase Stock 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Piatrssurc, N. Y., December 14, 1926.—Stockholders of the 
Independent Paper Mills Inc., with principal office located in 
Plattsburg, have authorized an increase in capital stock of the 
corporation. Notice of the increase was filed this week with the 
Secretary of State in Albany and the company was granted per- 
mission to issue 30,000 shares of stock having no par value. This 
stock will be divided into three classes, ten thousand shares of 
preferred, ten thousand shares of Class A., and ten thousand 
shares of Class B. The former capitalization of the compan; 
was $500,000, consisting of five thousand shares with a par value 
of $100 each. 


Hudson River Brotherhood Elects Officers 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Gens Fatts, N. Y., December 14, 1926.—At the annual meet- 
ing of Hudson River Local No. 20, Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers held here this week Dennis J. Burke was elected presi- 
dent; Frank Merritt, vice president; Thomas Warren, secretary- 
treasurer, and Harry Price, firiancial secretary. Cornélius Mona- 
han and William Brown were elected trustees for the coming 
year. John P. Burke, International President of the Pulp, Sul- 
phite & Paper Mill Workers, addressed the members con condi- 
tions in the industry. Arthur Huggins, vice president-of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of. Paper makers, who*is in-Glen Falls — 
on orgakization Work#for“his union, also spoke at the fieeting) 
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* Translated from Le Moniteur de la Papeteire Belge,:vi, 335-336 May, 1926 
by A. Papineau-Couture. 
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Current Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on 
Abstracts of Literature of the Technical Association of the Paper Industry 


Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Pulp Testing 

Hardness of Sulphite Pulp. D. A. Cameron and M. W. 
Phelps. Pulp and Paper 24, 1170-1172 (Sept. 30, 1926.—Residual 
lignin plays an important part in determining the quility of 
sulphite fiber. This lignin is readily approximated with - sufficient 
accuracy for works control by the use of a permanganate test (see 
Cadigan, Technical Association Papers, 1924, p. 13) which would 
be applied to contro! the time of blowing the cook to obtain the 
desired “hardness” of pulp. Commercial pulps have a hardness 
number of 10 to 20, and a lignin content of 3 to'5%. Future 
cooking methods may be developed to eliminate less lignin, in- 
creasing residual lignin to over 10% and giving yields of 55 to 
65%. Hardness tests would facilitate the determinatior of the 
exact blowing time that such cooking conditions would require. 


—A.P.-C.” 


Freeness Testing. Anon. Paper Ind. 8, 999-1000 (Sept. 1926) 
—Brief description of the original Schopper-Riegler freeness 
tester, and of the chief modifications in use in Canada and the 
United States: the standard tester of the Canadian Pulp and 


Paper Association, the Green tester, and the William “50-50” 
tester—A. P. C. 


Beating 


Freeness Testing As a Measure of Beater Performance. S. 
D. Davis. Pulp and Paper 24, 987-988 (Aug. 26, 1926.)— 
The freeness of the stock in the beater is determined with a 
model “B” William Freeness Tester at the beginning and at the 
end of the beating operation. The determination is carried out 
at a consistency of 0.35 to 0.45% and at room temperawre, and 
corrected to 0.400% and 20°C. by means of charts which are given 
in the article and explained in a previous article (Ind: Eng. 
Chem. 18, 631-633, June 1926). The difference between the 
values obtained for the two samples is plotted against the time of 
beating, and the slope of the line is the rate of change of freeness 
and may be considered as a satisfactory measure of the per- 
formance of the beater under the conditions of operation during 
which the samples were taken. After determining the rate of 
change of freeness for a given beater, it is easy to decide how 
long to beat 2 given stock, and an economic balance should be 
made to determine at what rate of change the knives and bed- 
plates should be replaced. The performance of jordans can be 
judged by similar tests—A.P.-C. 

The Rod Mill in the Pulp and Paper Indusiry. J. D. Rue and 
S. D. Wells. Paper Trade J. 83, No. 12 53-54 (Sept. 16, 1926); 
Paper Mill 49, No. 38, 14, 16, Pulp and Paper 24, 1191, 1192, (Oct. 
7, 1926). Experiments conducted for two years on a semi-commer- 
cial rod mill (3 ft. in diameter, by 5 ft. in length) charged with 
3800 Ib. of steel rods, have proved it to be an excellent means 
for reducing to fiber wood chips, cereal straw, and flax straw, 
after the material has been softened by mild chemical treatment; 
it has also been used successfully in reducing knots and screen- 
ing resulting from the chemical pulping processes. Besides act- 
ing as a grinder it can serve as a continuous beater which effects 
hydration without excessive rupture of the fibers. Power con- 
sumption for the semi-commercial mill was about 24 horsepower- 
days per ton, while in a commercial mill it was only 6 to 9 horse- 
power-days per ton —A.P.-C. 

Use of Paper Machine Back Water in the Beaters. Papeterie, 
48, 614. 617 (July 10, 1926).—In the case of hard-sized papers 
the use of paper machine back water in the beater causes prema- 
ture precipitation of the rosin size before the latter has had time 
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to impregnate the fibers, and results in a slack-sized sheet. Thc 
back water may be used, however, for diluting the stock in the 
machine chest or on the wire after the size has been precipitatc:! 
by the alum. In the manufacture of lightly sized paper there is nv 
objection to the use of the back water in the beater —A.P.-C. 

Pulp Beating or Breaking Engine. W. C. Staley. U. S. pat 
1,577,002, March 16, 1926—An apron frame is provided in front 
of and concentric with the beater roll, and near the upper end o 
the apron frame is a fixed transverse bridge plate which is at « 
slight distance from the apron frame to provide a slideway be- 
tween the two. A downwardly inclined backfall plate is attache: 
to the bridge plate; and a backfall member can be adjustabl) 
moved in the slideway so as to vary the height of the backfall 
as required.—A.P.-C. 

Beating Engine. C. W. Morden. U. S. pat. 1,581,464 April 
20, 1926—The roll, instead of having the usual flybar, is pro- 
vided with a number of hinged beating elements. free to exten: 
radially by centrifugal force; and the usual bedplate is replaced 
by an anvil surface arranged to intersect a segment of the path 
of the beating elements when extended radially. During each 
revolution of the roll, each beating element will first deliver a 
blow on the stock spread on the anvil surface, thereby tending to 
bruise the stock and loosen the fibers, and will then drag over the 
anvil surface to brush out the loosened fibers.—A.P.-C. 


Bleaching 

Control] of the Manufacture of Bleach Liquors. L. Rys. 
Paper Trade J. 83, No. 8, 51-52 (Aug. 19, 1926).—Votocecks’s 
method of the determination of chlorides (titration witn mercuric 
nitrate in preserice of sodium nitroprusside indicator) has been 
adapted to the determination of chlorates in bleach liquor, and 
ccmparison with Lung’e method (determination of chlorate plus 
hypochlorite by addition of ferrous sulphate and titration of the 
excess with potassium permanganate, and determination of hypo- 
chlorite alone with thiosulphate or arsenius acid) showed the 
two methods to give practically identical results. The following 
technic is recommended: dilute the sample to 100 cc. in a 500 cc. 
beaker, add 5 cc. 6f 10% sodium nitrite and 10 cc. of concentrated 
nitric acid, let stand 1 hour, add 1 cc. of hydrogen peroxide solu- 
tion, let stand 15 min., dilute to 175 cc., and titrate with deci- 
normal mercuric chloride in presence of 6 drops of sodium nitro- 
prusside (6 g. of the sale dissolved in 30 cc. of water and 10 drops 
of concentrated nitric acid.) This gives total chlorine, as chloride. 
Hypochlorite chlorine is determined separately as follows: dilute 
to 175 cc. oxidize the hypochlorite with hydrogen peroxide, 
acidify with nitric acid, and titrate with mercuric chloride.— 
A.P.-C. 

Manufacture of Calcium Hypochlorite Compounds. G. Pistor, 
H. G. Schultze and H. Reitz, assignors to Chemische Fabrik 
Griesheim-Elektron. U. S. pat. 1,583,421, May 4, 1926. In order 
to regulate the percentage of active chlorine in products formed 
from chlorine slaked lime and water, the chlorination is conducted 
according to the per cent of active chlorine in the mother liquor, 
in such a manner that the chlorination is stopped when the active 
chlorine content of the liquor has attained a given minimum 
value, so that a uniform product is obtained.—A.P.-C. 

Process for Bleaching Organic Material. R. Hamburger and 
S. Kaez. U. S. pat. 1,580,136 April 13, 1926—Chlorine peroxide is 
used in the presence of water as a bleaching agent.—A.P.-C. 

The Thorne Pulp Bleaching Process. Julius Funcke. Papier 
29, 533-537 (May 1926); Paper Trade J. 83, No. 3, 49-51 (July 


AS, 1926); Paper Ind, 8, 1001-1002 (Sept. 1926).—Description of 
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the Thorne two-page process in which the pulp is dewatered in 
a screw press to a consistency of 35% discharged into a pulp 
“onener” where it is mixed with the bleach liquor, and sent to the 
Lleaching tower which is provided with a slowly-rotating hollow 
\crtical shaft with horizontal arms through which air is intro- 
duced under a pressure of about 15 lbs. per square inch. On 
leaving the tower the pulp is diluted to a consistency of 1% and 
washed. The second stage may be carried out either in a second 
unit duplicating the first one, or in a Bellmer bleacher, The fol- 
lowing advantages are claimed for the system; economy of 30 to 
40% in chlorine, 50% in steam and 30% in time, production of a 
superior pulp -having higher fiber strength, folding endurance, 
tcaring strength and alpha cellulose content. ‘The pulp has no 
tendency to yellow on prolonged storage.—A.P.-C. 

High Density Bleaching. Hans Wrede. Paper Maker & 
Brit. Paper Tr. J. Annual No. 57, (1926).—Brief discussion of 
the merits of the Wolf high density bleacher.—A.P.-C. 

Rapid Pulp Bleaching Process. Chem. Fabr. Griesheim- 
Elektron, Eng. pat. 251,014—The pulp is drenched with bleach 
liquor containing at least 20 g. of available chlorine per liter, and 
the excess bleach is immediately removed, e.g., by pressure or 
suction filteration or by centrifuging, to such an extent that the 
bleaching material retained by the fibers is sufficient to complete 
the bleaching of the highly compacted material to the desired de- 
gree. The bleaching action of the concentrated liquor can be 
speeded up by heating the liquor or the material to be bleached to 
a temperature above 30°C., prior to or after drenching with the 
bleach. With certain kinds of materials, such as “cellulose cardo- 
bards,” it is advantageous to give a preliminary treatment with 
a dilute acid, such as 0.1% acetic acid, which prepares the fibers 
for more ready absorption of the liquor and also speeds up the 
bleaching action by reducing the alkalinity of the bleach liquor. 
The process can be carried out in a centrifugal, and by washing 
the center in fugued material with fresh water whilst the cen- 
trifuge is running the resultant product has less ash, colloids and 
materials contributing to subsequent yellowing than pulp bleached 
in the usual manner, and is claimed to give a cleaner product 
with a much lower water consumption.—A.P.-C. 

Method of and Apparatus for Controlling the Bleaching of 
Paper Pulp. R. B. Wolf. U. S. pat. 1,576,018, March 9, 1926; 
Eng. pat. 251,205.—In high density bleaching strong bleach liquors 
containing from 20 to 30 g. of available chlorine per liter, can be 
used; but it is essential that the temperature of the mass be 
maintained relatively low to avoid overbleaching, preferabiy in the 
neibhborhood of 80°F., and not exceeding 90°F. In a vertical 
bleacher such as covered by U. S. pat. 1,433,865, of Oct. 31, 1922, 
the pulp is circulated through a vertical tube enclosing a screw 
conveyor which lifts the pulp and discharges it at the top of the 
tube on to a distributing apron. In order to obtain the required 
temperature control a blast of air at a velocity of about 4,000 ft. 
per min. is directed through a large number of nozzles on to the 
pulp as it passes over the apron. The air passing over the relatively 
thin layer of stock on the apron causes considerable evaporation 
of moisture, thereby reducing the temperature of the mass to an 
extent which can be varied by regulating the flow and temperature 
of the blast—A.P.-C. 

Loading and Coating Materials 

Talc in Paper Making. Anon. Paper Making Brit. Paper 
T. J. Annual No. 73-74 (1926) —Outline of the merits of talc as 
« paper filler and of the various grades of paper in which it can 
be used to advantage.—A.P.-C. 

Coated Paper. ML. Griffin. Paper Mill 49, No. 36, 2, 43-48 
(Sept 4; No. 37, 2, 10-20, 38-40 (Sept. 11, 1926).—A detailed dis- 
cussion of the properties and use of the various raw materials 
used and of the methods of carrying out the coating operation— 
A.P.-C. 

China Clay for Paper Making. Chemical Age; Paper Mak- 
ers’ Monthly J. 64, 225 (June 15, 1926).—Practical hints for China 
clay producers.—A.P.-C. 
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Use of Glue in Coated Paper. G. K. Hamill, V. H. and G. 
W. Bicking. Technologic Papers of the Bureau of Standards, No. 
321, 1926. 32 pages. Paper has been coated on the coating equip- 
ment of the Bureau of Standards experimental paper mill, using 
glues of different grades as adhesives and using casein for com- 
parison, with the different types of minerals, clav satin white and 
blanc fixe. The coated paper has been calendered and subjected 
to printing tests at the Government Printing Office. A demon- 
stration of the use of glue in coated paper has been given to 
representatives of the glue manufacturers and of the coated 
paper industry, at which there were employed formulas which have 
been evolved to produce coated papers of satisfactory printing 
qualities. The results of laboratory studies of the individual 
factors involved of upwards of 100 experimental coatings on 
semicommercial equipment, of four demonstration trials on the 
same equipment and of the coating of 5 lots of paper on 
commercial equipment point to the following general conclu- 
sions. The proportion of glue required in coating mixtures varies 
almost inversely with the grade of the glue chosen and the 
amount of better grade glues required may be less than that of 
casein. The use of glue introduces no new difficulties in the pre- 
paration and application of coating mixtures containing wither 
such as satin white. .With proper selection of the glue used and 
adaptations to local conditions and product requirements the use 
of glue requires little change in equipment and involves little 
change in operating technique from procedure with casein. The 
various types of glue available permit considerable latitude in 
choice within which local conditions may be met. Variations in 
the other materials employed and in coating procedures influence 
largely the proportion of adhesive required to produce coated 
papers of satisfactory printing qualities. The use of ordinary 
glue-bound coated paper offers no new difficulties to the -printer 
and engraver, at least as regards printing processes other than 
those of lithographic and possibly offset processes where a high 
degree of water resistance is required. Uniformity in glue for 
coating processes may be attained by drawing specifications to 
meet local and product requirements. A bibliography of coated 
paper and glue and glue testing is given —C.J.W. 
Sizing 

Determination of the Degree of Sizing of Paper. U. Albrecht. 
Pappersoch Travarutid for Finland, May 31, 1925; Pulp Paper 
24, 1065 (Sept. 9, 1926).—The device consists essentially of two 
glass bulbs connected together by means of a large tube and ar- 
ranged so as to rotate about a horizontal axis. One of the bulbs 
is provided with an orifice from which a large tube of glass leads 
into the interior of the bulb. Before making a test the latter bulb 
is upwards, and the lower bulb is partly filled with ink. The test 
sheet is clamped over the orifice, the apparatus is rotated through 
180°, and the time taken for penetration of the ink through the 
paper is noted with a stop watch, the paper being observed by 
means of a mirror under the bulbs.—A.P.-C. 

Process of Sizing Paper. J. A. De Cew. U. S. pat. 1,589,947, 
June 22, 1926. The size and alum are added to the paper stock 
after the latter has passed through the jordan—A.P.-C. 

Continuous Tub Sizing of Paper. Anon. Papeterie 48, 810- 
817 (Sept. 10, 1926).—Descriptive —A. -P.-C. 

Sizing Paper Pulp. J. A. De Cew. U. S. pat. 1,585,469, May 
18, 1926.—Pulp is treated in the beater with aluminum sulphate 
and a stream of size emulsion is addeed to_the fibers as they are 
entering the jordan engine —A. P.-C. 

, Dyes & Dyeing . 

Influence of Lighting on Dyeing According to Pattern. Her- 
rian Weisz. Paper maker & Brit. Paper Tr. J. Annual No., 
25-28 (1926).—Discussion of the causes of the difficulties: en- 
countered in matching colors by artificial light, with 4 description 
of the “Lumina-Daspecs,” based on the same principle as the so- 
called “daylight lamp” but much more convenient to use—A.P.-C. 

Method of and Apparatus for Coloring Paper. F. P. Reed 
assignor to American Multitone Papers Corp. U. S. pat. L,- 
581,322, April 20, 1926.—The solution of ‘color is transterred to a 
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suitable medium, such as a felt or blanket, and blown cn to the 
paper, the surface of which has been moistened.—A.P.-C. 
Drying 

Process of Drying Paper. E. A. Briner and H. J. Guild. 
U. S. pat. 1,573,297, Feb. 16, 1926—There is a critical moisture 
percentage, remarkably definite for each kind of paper, to which 
drying under strong mechanical constraint can be carried out 
without appreciable detriment to the strength of the sheet; but if 
the mechanical constraint be kept up after this stage of drying 
has been reached there is a considerable and progressive de- 
crease in strength which goes on through what may be termed the 
responsive or susceptible drying phase or moisture zone. The loss 
in strength ceases abruptly at a second critical point when the 
paper has. become nearly dry. The inventors therefore provide 
for drying the paper to the first critical point on the usual drying 
rolls, and then continuing the drying without restraining the paper, 
e.g., in festoons as ‘s generally done for coated paper. The final 
drying, after the second critical point has been reached, can be 
done either freely or ‘i: contact with further drier rolls. In this 
way it is claimc? that the paper retains maximum tensile and 
bursting strength, and at the same time does not cockle as would 


happen if it were unconstrained during the whole of the drying.— 
A.P.-C. 


Paper Drier. B. R. Andrews. U. S. pat. 1,579,342, April 6, 
1926.—Drying is begun with ordinary drier rolls and is completed 
in a heated drying room in which air is circulated, the air with- 


drawn from the drying room being sent directly around the drier 
rolls.—A.P.-C. 


Apparatus for Removing Condensate from Drier Rolls. E. 
E. Berry and H. N. Ross, assignors to Beloit Iron Works, U. S. 
pat. 1,575,249, March 2, 1926—Peripheral grooves are provided 
in the end portions of the inner surface of the drying cylinder 
to receive the condensate when the latter is distributed in a film 
against the inner surface of the roll when the machine is running 
at high speed. A number of passages are provided in the ends 
of the drier roll, which communicate with the peripheral grooves. 
The condensate is thrown by centrifugal force into the grooves 
when the machine is run at high speed, and the steam pressure 
inside the roll forces the condensate into the passages and out 
through the outlet passing through the trunnion. Instead of hav- 
ing peripheral grooves the walls of the drier may be made thick- 
est in the middle and tapering gradually towards both ends, ter- 


minating against end flanges with a number of outlet passages.— 
APC. 


Heating System for Paper Driers. A. E. Broughton. U. S. 
pat. 1,575,615, March 9, 1926—In a steam heating system for the 
drying rolls of a paper machine a separate steam supply is pro- 
vided for each one of the sections into which the battery of driers 
is divided, the pressure and temperature of the steam supplies to 
the various groups are independent of one another, independent 
pressure adjustment being provided for each section. Steam at 
the desired pressure is transmitted to each of the several driers; 
wherein its available heat is all utilized and only the condensate to- 
gether with entrapped air, is withdrawn from any of the driers. 
Steam is prevented from passing from one drying roll to another 
and from one group of driers to another—A.P.-C. 

Drying Cylinder. W. S. Rowley and J. W. Butterworth as- 
signors to H. W. Butterworth and Sons. U. S. Pat. 1,586,220, 
May 25, 1926—The invention consists in providing the drying 
cylinders with means for supplying steam to and discharging 
water of condensation from the interior of the cylinders and also 
with one or more thermostatically operated valves arranged in the 
head or heads of the cylinder relatively near the axis of rotation 
so as to be at all times above the water level of the condensed 
steam within the cylinder.’ The valves permit the escape of air but 
restrictor wholly prevent the :escaperof. matérial quantities of 
steam: ‘In the preferred arrangement two thermostatic valves ‘are 
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provided on opposite sides of the axis of the roll and preferably 
in the opposite heads of the latter —A.P.-C. 

Penberthy Venturi Drier Circulator. Anon. Paper Trade J. 
$3, No. 14, 45-46 (Sept. 30, 1926). Description of the apparatus 
and its operation with a discussion of its advantages.—A.P.-C. 

Measurement of Surface Temperatures. I. Portable Thermo- 
couple Device Compensated for Heat Losses. M. W. Boyer 
and J. Buss. Ind. Eng. Chem. 18, 728-729 (July 1926); Paper 
Trade J. 83, No. 14, 50-51 (Sept. 30, 1926).—-The device permits 
the accurate determination of the temperature of surfaces, such 
as drier shells, past which gases or fluids of different temperatures 
are flowing. Two small silver discs are used, separated by mica, 
the measuring thermocouple being attached to the outer disk, the 
regulating couple to the inner disk. A small electric heating coil 
is placed just back of the inner disc, and the whole system 
mounted in a suitable block. In operation the heating current is 
adjusted till the temperature of both couples is the same, there 
then being no heat loss from the measuring couple which is in 
contact with the surface the temperature of which 
measured, so that its reading is a true one. By suitable con- 


nections the operation of the device is rendered rapid and con- 
venient.—A.P.-C. 


is being 


Miscellaneous Pulping Processes 


Semi-Chemical Pulping Process. J. D. Rue, S. D. Wells, G. 
Rawling and J. A. Staidl. Paper Mill 49, No. 38, 10, 12, 39-40 
(Sept. 19, 1926); Paper Trade J. 83, No. 13, 50-53 (Sept. 23, 
1926); Pulp and Paper 24, 1163-1167 (Sept. 30, 1926).—The pro- 
cess consists essentially in: (1) a pressure impregnation of the 
chips with the cooking liquor; (2) a mild digestion of the chips 
with chemicals which are practically neutral and which are capable 
of maintaining neutrality during the liberation from the wood of 
considerable quantities of organic acids, (preferably a solution 
containing about 10 lb. of sodium sulphite and 4 Ib. of sodium 
bicarbonate, calculated as carbonate, per 100 Ib. of wood); (3) a 
mechanical reduction of the softened chips to pulp, preferably in a 
rod mill. Cooking data and strength data of the papers produced 
are tabulated for hardwood pulps designed for print papers, hard- 
wood pulps designed for boards, and coniferous pulps. Coniferous 
woods yield readily to the treatment, but the pulp does not possess 
strength and flexibility commensurate with the length of the 
fibres, and it is believed no economic or technical advantage would 
result from the use of semi-chemical coniferous pulps in the manu- 
facture of print paper. The pulps obtained from deciduous woods 
possess strength and fiexibility far in excess of soda pulps from 
the same woods. Paper of the weight and caliper of news print 
made wholly from semi-chemical pulp of black, tupelo, or red 
gum, or aspen, birch or maple possesses greater strength than the 
present commercial news print. With addition of clay excellent cat- 
alog paper can be made. Semi-chemical pulp from aspen and 
birch, and possibly maple, can be substituted to the extent of over 
50% in the standard news print furnish of groundwood and sul- 
phite without sacrificing quality; and combinations of ground- 
wood and semi-chemical pulp can be used without sulphite, giving 
a sheet possessing ample strength when dry, but rather weak when 
wet and regularly special care in handling on the wet end of the 
paper machine. The estimated cost, based on a plant capacity of 
100 tons per day, is about $27 per ton of slush pulp; but this would 
vary somewhat with local conditions. The process is suitable for 
the manufacture of board pulp, and in such case the wood re- 
quiries much less careful preparation than for print paper. Pro- 
duction of board from extracted chestnut chips by the semi- 
chemical process has satisfactorily passed into the commercial stage 
of manufacture. The economic advantages of the process are dis- 
cussed.—A.P.-C. 


Process of Treating Cane Material. R. A. Marr assignor to 
Ramar Syndicate, Inc. Can. pat. 260,725, May 11, 1926.—Cane ma- 
terial (macros perma’ arundinaria, macrospertna teca, bamboo,’ 
ett.)'is cooked with a 1.5 to 4% solution of ‘sulphates; ‘preferably 
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Management Problems in the Small Plant’ 


By Henry P. Wherry, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr., Rossemdale Reddaway Belting and Hose Co. 


(Continued from last week) 


When the small plant has secured machines which are most suit- 
able for manufacturing operations, taking into consideration the 
fact that financial limitations place many special machines beyond 
reach, it can profitably turn its attention to the control of smaller 
equipment. 

Tools and Supplies 

Tools, implements and supplies required for manufacturing oper- 
ations give more trouble in the small plant than in the large one 
where they are stored in and issued from central storerooms in 
charge of men responsible for the correct performance of the work. 
It is not always possible to control the stocks of raw material from 
a central storeroom but, if this plan’can be followed, the one store- 
keeper may also, be able to handle the issuing of tools and manu- 
facturing supplies. Records incidental to this work, and inspection 
of tools and equipment to maintain them in first class operating 
condition, are hard to handle in small companies. Large concerns, 
of course, bring about economies by engaging capable and exper- 
ienced storekeepers and toolmakers, but the small plant connot af- 
ford this expense. Hence, the percentage of cost for tools and the 
somewhat higher ratio of spviled work caused by failure to keep 
equipment in perfect condition, runs into relatively larger amounts 
in the small organization. 

Maintenance work in the shop of moderate size is usually not so 
highly organized as in the big plant. Work of this character be- 
comes a matter of routine and regular inspection for the making 
of repairs in the factory employing thousands of workers. In the 
small plant it often sinks to the level of emergency jobs, that is, 
the equipment practically breaks down or wears out before it is 
given attention. 

The reason for such a state of affairs, is, of course, that as many 
men as possible must be engaged in productive work to keep down 
the overhead, and a repair gang cannot be financed. Perhaps one 
of the regular operators is assigned the task of making repairs, but 
no time is alloted him for inspection of equipment to prevent break- 
downs. Even where special repairmen are employed their work is 
probably irregular and cannot be sufficiently organized. The ten- 

dency is to have the rapair gang too small rather than too large, 
but even so, the small plant pays relatively more for the upkeep of 
its equipment than the large plant, and consequently carries a 
bigger percentage in the overhead. 

Repair parts for machines and equipment must be carried in 
stock: uniess the company takes aichAnce on shutting down a ma- 
chine while the spare part is being secured. To carry a complete 
supply of replacement parts for all pieces of.equipment ties up a 
large amount of money unnecessarily, and hence the small plant 
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usually keeps on hand only those pieces which break or wear rap- 
idly, hazarding a shutdown in case some other part fails. Obvious- 
ly the ratio of parts to carry, and the relative amount-of money 
tied up, are far higher in the small plant where only a few ma- 
chines of each type are in use, than in the large one, where many 
machines of each kind are operating. Therefore, the only way a 
small plant can conserve on its repair parts inventory is to stand- 
ardize equipment wherever possible, for quick interchange. Thus, 
motors of one make and size can often be advantageously em- 
ployed, and a few spare parts, or one or two spare motors, will 
carry the plant over any trouble until the stock can be replenished. 


Reserve Equipment 

Another problem which bothers the small plant considerably is 
that of reserve equipment. For certain operations, where fluctua- 
tions of work often occur, it may be possible to install equipment 
adequate for probable maximum demand, and let this equipment 
stand idle during part of the time. For most of the work, how- 
ever, economic considerations have compelled the small plant to in- 
stall only enough machines to take care of normal production. 
During slack periods the loss in idle machine time is therefore not 
so high, but during rush periods either overtime must be paid for 
to get out the work, usually a costly proposition, or else shipments 
will fall behind and contracts and customers may be lost. Without 
reserve equipment the breakdown of productive machinery becomes 
a far more serious problem, and, if repairs cannot be quickly made, 
disastrous results to contracts and loss of customers will ensue. 

Good manufacturing methods are even more necessary for the 
successful operation of the small plant than highly developed ma- 
chinery. A plan of preduction is absolutely required. Hit and 
miss methods will no longer suffice to keep the plant in the field 
against competition. At once the question of the cost of a produc- 
tion system arises. Obviously the small plant cannot afford to 
maintain the large clerical force and extensive records which the 
big company finds necessary. Between the two extremes—lack of 
a production plan and the development of an over-elaborate produc- 
tion system—there is a happy medium. It is possible for the 
small plant to establish control over production at a reasonable 
cost. But one must not think the control will be so complete that 
errors and upsets will not occasionally occur. After a good pro- 
duction control system is in operation, however, the main problem 
before the manager is handling of these exceptional disturbances. 


Control Methods 
There ‘are\several different <activities connected ‘with production 
which must be given careful study in order to work out plans 
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suitable for their control. The storeroom is usually the first point 
of attack. 

Raw materials and supplies on hand should be kept to a minimum 
to reduce the charges on inventory. If the market changes, or the 
industry adopts new materials or designs, low stocks cause only 
small losses. Economy in space and in clerical and handling time 
also demand small storerooms and small stocks. Opposed to these 
factors are others which encourage the accumulation of large 
stocks. Such factors are lower prices on quantity purchases, the 
necessity of buying and stocking goods when they can be obtained, 
the reluctance of vendors to fill small orders, and the time and an- 
noyance involved in ordering, receiving, inspecting and storing small 
quantities of the same items at frequent intervals. Each plant has 
a different set of conditions to face, and must decide on a policy 
tf storing which takes account of items like the above, and strike 
the most favorabie balance. 

Stores Control 
Perpetual-inventory records and a system of classifying stores 
and laying storerooms, use of bin tags, filling of requisitions, 
and the cost accounting system employed to. charge out materials, 
all have to be carefully studied.- If the management wishes to es- 
tablish the most nearly complete control over stores and has an ex- 
ceptionally capable storekeeper, a thoroughly organized and well- 
operated department can be established on a money-saving basis. 
The tendency is, however, to develop and install a comprehensive 
system and then find that it breaks down due to lack of supervision 
such as exists in larger plants, or that it costs too much to operate. 
The question of stores, however, is too important to handle in a 
superficial manner. Materials and supplies must be received and 
kept on hand as long as manufacturing operations are under way. 
-Hence, the storeroom problem should be vigorously attacked and 
solved. When the best and most economical system for the indi- 
-vidual small plant has been carefully determined, the storeroom 
should be placed under the direct administration of an executive 
such as the plant superintendent. If he handles this department 
according to the high standard which he sets for the manufacturing 
departments, he will have neither shortages nor over-supplies of 
materials, and will save even the small company a lot of money. 

The scheduling and routing of work in the small plant, is partly, 
at least, under visual control. Some records, clerical work and 
paper routine are required but these operations are necessary, any- 
way, for the gathering and analyzing of information which the 
accounting department must have to exercise financial control over 
the business. If the records and work can be so organized as to 
serve both the production and the accounting departments, omit- 
ting all items which are of little service to either branch of the 
organization, a decided advantage is obtained. The usual tendency 
of accounting departments is to collect much information and use 
little. The shop on the contrary, is inclined to collect little in- 
formation although it really needs much. If the plant superin- 
tendent and the treasurer, or other official administering the ac- 
counting work, can decide on records and clerical routine that 
best serve the interests of both departments, a lot of forms and 
valuable clerical time can be saved. 

Production Control 

Every industry and almost every plant in each industry requires 
its own individual scheduling and routing system. A complete pro- 
duction control board may be necessary in some cases, while a few 
simple charts or even written records may be sufficient in other 
cases. The mechanism is far less important than the methods. 
Each plant, no matter how small, must have a definite knowledge 
of the capacity of its equipment and workmen to turn out products. 
Machine idleness gives less trouble in the small plant than in the 
large plant because it is at once evident. When this idleness has 
been eliminated by a readjustment of the work, and when capacities 
have been carefully measured, scheduling and routing problems 
have been largely solved. If the business grows the need for ad- 
ditional equipment is readily ascertained on the basis of this ex- 
perience data. 
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The small plant can afford to do very little research work © . its 
machine operations. Large companies employ time study men 
and motion study experts who very carefully analyze the de- 
tails of hand and machine work. 

The saving of a few seconds on each operation by elimina ing 
lost motion and the standardizing of the time required, mounts 
up tremendously when parts are numbered by the thousands. \ age 
incentives stimulate the worker to perform his task in the stand- 
ard time so that he may earn increased pay. The many kinds of 
work carried on make job analysis profitable, and the latter may 
form the basis for the selection of employees. On the other hand, 
a few minutes saved in the small plant on operations performed by 
a few men reduce costs a very small total by the end of the year. 
The expense of devising and maintaining methods which save this 
time may easily be many times the saving. Wage incentives are 
hard to apply because perhaps only the chief executive has the 
experience and judgment necessary to measure their values. His 
time is taken up with other matters, however, which net the com- 
pany a far greater return on its operations than such detailed 
studies. Job analysis does little good because few, if any, jobs 
are so highly specialized that they require a workman with ver; 
particular qualifications. Usually the company is forced to engage 
good general mechanics or machine operators rather than wait 
until those can be found who are specially adapted to certain lines 
of work. Hence the study of machine operations and the labor ele- 
ment, if carried on at all, cannot be developed to anywhere near 
the extent found profitable in large companies. 


Economic Manufacturing Lots 

The question of economic manufacturing lots must be approached 
far differently in the small plant than in the large one. The wide 
difference in the volumes of output makes similar programs impos- 
sible. The large plant both markets and stocks more products than 
the small plant and can probably utilize the maximum productive 
capacity of many machines, whereas the small plant operating 
similar machines at maximum capacity would soon run up stocks 
perhaps for years ahead. 


In planning manufacturing lots consideration must be given to 
relative cost of machine set up, possible rate of production, rate 
of marketing, comparative cost of the parts made, cost of carry- 
ing inventories, minimum and maximum amounts to stock for pro- 
duction schedules, obsolescence, adaptability of machine equipment 
to other kinds of parts, and availability of raw material when 
needed. Exact calculation of the influence of all these factors 
is impossible for the small company, and rule of thumb methods 
must be applied. 

Overproduction is a much greater source of danger than under- 
production. If the stock falls too low to meet current market- 
ing requirements it is usually possible to rush manufacturing and 
catch up with the demand. Money ticd up in huge stocks which 
must be carried for a long time before sold may result in financial 
embarrassment when cash is needed for other purposes. A more 
serious situation is that the manufactured goods may finally have 
to be scrapped because of a change in design and may represent a 
heavy total loss. As the small company has not the funds nor the 
borrowing capacity of the large organization, nor the ability to in- 
crease cash assets by putting on a special sales program offering 
inducements to customers on immediate purchases, the ill effects of 
over-production show up much more suddenly and violently than 
they do in the big company. 

Idle Machine Time 

The small company can do very little about idle machine time. 
Equipment purchased is usually of a kind suitable for more than 
one purpose, and therefore can be kept almost continually in serv- 
ice. Where special equipment has been installed the total capacity 
has almost always been based upon average normal production. 
Unless the plant is very small and its processes require a wide vari- 
ety of machinery it is usually better to have the plant thus some- 
what under-machined than over-machined. During periods of brisk * 
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sales the output can be ‘increased by developing better. methods,or the expenditure. Whatever is done in the way of quality control 
by overtime. During slack periods the overhead is not nearly so devolves upon the plant manager or the superintendent, and must 
large. Most small plants undoubtedly operate under a program be carried on in connection with their many other duties. The 
which purposely keeps the investment in equipment as low as pos- _ inspectors, its laboratories, its testing machinery and its research 
sible. Hence the problem of idle machine equipment which is faced experts not only maintain the high quality of products but: 
by a larger company is to a great extent lacking in the small even increase it. Hence the executive of the small company must 
plant. Where it does exist, little or nothing can be done about it, be on the alert to detect such developments, keeping his product 
so far as the manufacturing departments are concerned. Practical- up to the mark through pride of workmanship in his employees 
ly the only cure is to. stimulate sales activity so that machine capac- and the introduciion of such improvements as he can learn of de- 
ity, is absorbed. , velop and apply economically to his manufacturing methods. 

Studies have been made in a great many of the larger manufac- In the reduction of wastes in manufacturing operations and in 
turing organizations to reduce the number of employees per unit of materials the small plant is often at a disadvantage as compared 
product by the installation of improved methods and better equip- with the large one. Even where the cost studies suggested above 
ment. Unless the small plant can discover some radically better point out wastes in operations their clintiantioe? may “not save 
n ethod of manufacturing, and can stand the expense which €X- enough money to be worth while. Waste of materials may be par- 
perimenting involves, it usually has to trail the large. plant in tially reduced, but the way in which materials must be bought 
such endeavors. In most cases the ratio of employees to product and possessed in the small plant may: not permit of much saving 
may be lower in the large company. Manufacturing costs are not Many of the larger companies have iftroduced methods of utiliz- 
necessarily lower, however, because of the larger overhead and the ing waste materials in the manufacture of by-products or through 
greater cost of supervision. Mass production methods, which are in, econyersion to original form. Such operations cannot be profit- 
larse part responsible for the reduction in the ratio of employees ably carried on in a small plant. Disposal to the junk dealer is 
to product cannct be installed in the small plant to the extent that the only alternative. Considerable waste material that is now 
they are utilized by the large company. thrown away, however, may often be sold if cleaned or properly 

Cost Reductions prepared. Most important of all is to produce the least amount of 
waste of any kind. 

The large company has an organized production force and per- 
haps a planning room as provided for under systems of scientific 
management. The cost of such an organization puts it beyond the 
reach of the small plant. All the planning must be done by the 
manager and the superintendent. The best results are always se- 
cured by close co-operation with the purchasing agent, sales man- 
ager and financial department of the company. While planning 
of production becomes a routine operation, running on regular 
schedules in companies of considerable size, in the small plant it 
must be carried out by special conferences. Fluctuations in busi- 
ness are much more sudder and violent in the small company. 
Because of the limited volume of production a slump in sales is 
quickly felt and must be taken care of at once in the production, 
purchasing and financial programs. Sudden jumps in-sales must 
likewise be followed up immediately by rapid financing, purchasing 
and production. Hence the planning department of a small com- 
pany resolves itself into the members of the executive group. 
This work is the key to financia! success if the sales department 
holds up its end of the business. Consequently in the small plant 
other duties must often be put aside because of the pressure of 
planning for production. 

(To be continued) 


No plant, however small, can afford to neglect a study of the cost 
of the various manufacturing processes, the cost of different prod- 
ucts and methods for reducing such costs. Sometimes large sav- 
ings can be brought about by investigations of this kind, if under- 
taken by a man thoroughly familiar with both production and cost 
accounting. Occasionally the improvements may net be worth while 
because they may save nothing, or may even cost more than the 
benefits they bring about are worth. 

Probably the most important aspect of cost studies is the know- 
ledge they give regarding the relative profit status of various 
lines of product. Repeated cases are on record where companies 
have been pushing the sales of some favorite line of manufactured 
article, only to find when analysis was made that the article thus 
boosted was the very one upon which they were making the least 
profit, or were actually losing money. Cost investigations when ac- 
curately made, therefore, form the basis for sales and pricing poli- 
cies.. While the modern conception of manufacturing undoubtedly 
is that the sales department should exercise direct control over the 
production program in so far as the question of what to make is 
concerned, nevertheless no plant can be successful financially if it 
devotes the major part of its energies to making articles which 
either cannot be or are not sold at prices to return a fair profit. 

Cost methods and production study methods have been outlined 
in great detail in many books and articles previously published and Sere 
require no further discussion in the present case. Intelligent study Carrying Charges on Real Estate © 
Ly some capable executive within the plant, or by someone 5337—Position of Government Is Inconsistent—In a recent de- 
executive within the plant, or by someone called in from the out- cision by the Board of Tax Appeals it was held that interest and 
side to render such service, is imperative. Any changes made, taxes paid during the period of development of real estate for sub- 
however, should be installed with the positive insistence that the division and sale may not be capitalized and treated as a part of 
system be adapted dizectly to the business, and not the business to the cost of such property under the Act of 1918. It was stated by 
the system. : the Board that the statute docs not leave the question open to tax- 
Maintenance of Quality payers and permit them to decide whether such payments are to be 

Better quality control is undoubtedly one of the coming steps of treated as capital expenditures or as deductable expenses, but pro- 
importance in manufacturing. Industrial, economic and social con- vides that such payments shall be allowed as deductions from gross 
ditions all tend to upgrade products so that they render betteror income in determining net income. Appeal of Ottawa Park Realty 
longer service. Successful competition is based upon fulfilling these (Co., Dec. 1904 (C. C. H.) decided November 12, 1926. This de- 
demands. The small plant is favorably situated in this respect be- cision is in accord with Westerfield v. Rafferty, 4 Fed. (2nd) 590; 
cause the limited number of employees and the circumscribed field and is also in accord with the rule followed by the Treasury De- 
of activities make supervision and maintenance of quality com- partment prior to the passage of the Act of 1924. The weakness 
paratively casy. But from the standpoint of rigid inspection and of the decision by the board is ably pointed out in a dissenting 
test of incoming materials and outgoing products the small plant opinion by one of the members of the Board and concurred in by 
is at a disadvantage. The cost of employing inspectors and of pur- another member. According to the dissenting opinion whether 
chasing the apparatus and maintaining a laboratory which may be carrying charges on unproductive real estate, such as interest and 
necessary to insure the best results is probably too high to warrant taxes, are to be treated as part of the cost of the property is not 
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to be determined by examining the returns of prior years to see 
whether certain deductions allowed by statute have been taken, or 
by examining the facts to see whether they should have been 
taken, It is also pointed out that during the years of develop- 
ment the interest and taxes in the above case were in fact paid 
out of capital funds. According to the dissenting opinion wether 
or not carrying charges were or could have been deducted 
annually, it is necessary to determine whteher such carrying 
charges were in fact a part of the cost of the property sold. 
The Act of 1924 and the Act of 1926 provide that in com- 
puting the amount of gain or loss proper adjustment should 
be made for “any expenditure properly chargeable to cap- 
ital account.” Under this provision of the Acts of 1924 and 1926 
the Treasury Department has permitted the taxpayer to increase 
his basis for determining gain or loss by the amount of carrying 
charges, “such as taxes on unproductive property.” If “carrying 
such as taxes on unproductive property” are properly charge- 
able to capital account under the Acts of 1924 and 1926, it would 
seem that they are also chargeable to capital account under the 
prior Acts. For the Department to hold that interest and taxes 
on unproductive property may not be added to the cost of the 
property under the Acts prior to the Act of 1924 is inconsistent 
with theit position under the Acts of 1924 and 1926. This incon- 
sistency on the part of the Government gives taxpayers reason to 


believe that the rule followed as to years prior to 1924 is incorrect. 
—Commerce Clearing House Bulletin. 



























Recovery of Taxes By Suit 
5340—Application by Recent Court Decision Seems Incorrect» 








A recent court decision in applying the principle that taxes may 
be recovered by a taxpayer by suit upon grounds only as stated in 
the claim for refund, would bar many taxpayers from refunds, if 
the decision is correct. The taxpayer brought suit to recover addi- 
tional taxes which he was required to pay upon the receipt of 
liquidating dividends of a corporation in 1920. In the taxpayer's 
petition before the court, the taxpayer alleged the March 1, 1913 
value of the stock which he held in the corporation on that date, 
the net actual and fair market value of the assets distributed upon 
dissolution, that such assets were less in value than the fair market 
value of his stock on March 1, 1913, and that the Commissioner 
erroneously took a certain sum as the fair market value of his 
- Stock on March 1, 1913, instead of the correct sum, as stated in 
the petition, and that the Commissioner used a certain sum in- 
stead of the correct sum as the net actual and fair market value of 
the assets of the corporation distributed at the time of liquidation in 
excess of all its liabilities then outstanding and assumed by the 
stockholders. It was contended on behalf of the Government that 
the taxpayer could not recover because the grounds in his peti- 
tion before the court were different from those asserted in his 
claim for refund. The grounds in the claim for refund were 
that the Department used the book value of the taxpayer’s stock 
en March 1, 1913, instead of the fair market value on that date as 
the basis for determining gain from the liquidation ; that the De- 
partment did not deduct from the capital and surplus of the com- 
pany at the time of liquidation the full amount of its outstanding 
liability and that the Department did not take into account the 
reduction of the value of the assets of the company at liquidation 
oh account of certain outstanding obligations. The court stated 
that “the grounds relied upon in the petition for refund are en- 
titely different from those contained in the claim for refund.” 
ker vs. Alexander, U.S.C.C.A. Eighth Circuit (not yet report- 
ed). It will be noted that the claim for refund involves the same 
transaction which is described in the taxpayer’s petition before the 
court. Had the taxpayer filed a claim for refund to recover the 
additional taxes which he was required to pay upon the liquidation 
dividend, and then later brought suit to recover taxes, alleging that 
he had- not been allowed sufficient depteciation: or alleging some 
other ground-in no-way connected with the’ liquidation of’ the cor- 
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poration, it would seem that a court might be correct im refusing 
to allow him to bring suit without having made a claim for refund 
based upon the disallowance of such depreciation, or such other 
ground. However, in the above case the taxpayer is not bringing 
suit for the recovery of taxes paid in connection with a diflerent 
transaction than that referred to in the claim for refund. The case 
seems incorrect—Commerce Clearing House Bulletin. 


New Rulings and Decisions 

5332—Already Held Recovery and Debt Charged Off Prior to 
1913, not income. If it should be held that the recovery of a bad 
debt previously ascertained to be worthless and charged off is not 
income to the taxpayer in the year of recovery, there would be grea- 
er excitement among the taxpayers than there was when the Board 
of Tax Appeals handed down its decisions in the Appeal of 
Guaranty Construction. Co. In the Appeal of the National Bank 
of Baltimore, Dec. 1917 (C. C. H.), the Board of Tax Appeals re- 
tused to include in the taxpayer’s income a payment on the princi- 
pal of a loan made in 1911 and charged off prior to March 1, 1913. 
This is in accord with the decision of the District Court in the 
case of New York Life Insurance Company v. Edwards, 3 Fed 
(2nd) 280. This case was later decided in the Supreme Court, but 
no opinion was given as to this point. In this latter case the tax- 
payer had advanced commissions to agents prior to 1907 (in which 
year the making of further advances was prohibited by the state 
law.) These advances had prior to January, 1913, been charged 
off by the company as losses. It was held that the taxpayer should 
not be obliged to treat the amount of the repayment of these doubt- 
ful loans as income. The question then arises as to whether the 
recovery of a bad debt is to be considered income merely because 
it was charged off after the passage of the income tax Law and 
deducted on the federal income tax return for the year in which 
charged off. The exact nature of the question to be decided is 
ably stated by Mr. Phillips, Member of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, in the dissenting opinion which he wrote in the Appeal of 
Ottawa Park Realty Company (discussed at Bulletin Par. 5337, 
below), in regard to the manner of treating carrying charges on 
unproductive real estate. In this dissenting opinion it is stated: 
“If carrying charges are in fact a part of the cost, they are none 
the less so because allowed as a deduction-in computing net income 
subject to tax. For example, let us assume that Congress had pro- 
vided that a limited amount expended in purchasing Liberty Bonds 
should be allowed as a deduction in computing net income. Would 
anyone contend that when such bonds were sold the entire pro- 
ceeds must be included in grass income as taxable gain? If a debt 
created by a loan of money is ascertained to be worthless and charged 
off in one year and collected in a subsequent year, has income been 
realized when the amount loaned is collected? In such a case does 
it make any difference whether the debt was claimed as a deduc- 
tion from inceme for the year in which it was ascertained to be 
worthless and charged off? And what is the situation if the debt 
was in fact ascertained to have been worthless but never charged 
off and never claimed as a deduction? If it is income in the year 
when collected, because allowed as a deduction in a prior year. is 
it any the less income because not charged off or deducted in the 
prior year if, in fact, it was ascertained to have been worthless in 
the prior year? It would seem that income in any year cannot be 
determined by examining the returns of prior years to see whether 
certain deductions allowed by statute have been taken, or by 
examining the facts to see whether they should have been taken. 
“Of course the position of the Treasury Department is that any 
amount subsequently received on account of a bad debt previously 
charged off, must be included in gross income for the taxable year 
in which received. See Article 151 of the Regulations. But this 
question has not’ been determined by the Board or by the courts, 
and it arises particularly with respect to the case where'a taxpayer 
riidkes a loati) an@’then charges it off as a bad debt, and later is 
répaid—Commerce Clearing House Bulletin. 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


For the Month Ending October 31, 1926, and for the Ten Months Ending October 31, 1926 
as Compared with Corresponding Months of Previous Year 


Cigaretie paper, cigarette and 
eoees cece cenees ech 


‘Casein or lactarene 
Kaolin, china, and 


7 842,896 
1,145,557 


1,608,954 


913,236 
791,721 
129,544 


55,970 
22,283 


78,253 


25,524 


540 
424 
14,501 
9,785 
274 


1,034 
40 


47,110,443 
10,786,805 


Ibs...free = 4,782,567 


IMPORTS—PAPER 


1926——_———_, 
ity 


11,629,301 


10,401,618 345,205,671 


115,744 


7,496,989 
152,977 


1,275,102 


767,707 
12,223,535 
311,469,116 
11,973,222 


1,430,417 


265,330 


56,666 
35,858 
26,973 
11,918 
86,625 
47,146 
76,487 
148,919 
42,628 


212,073 
56,165 
83,752 


729,005 
414,207 
214,436 
122,608 


336,214 


WOOD PULP 


852,339 


3,014,204 
1,839,197 


34,931 


57,620 
21,340 


4,853,401 78,960 


235,095 
173,564 
457,472 
1,619,188 
2,337,157 
30,925 


8,741 
6,927 
1,414 
28,943 
30,167 
2,768 


1,538,729 28,936 


28,406 
26,872 
835,829 
633,466 
14,156 


64,587 
3,176 


1,428 


400 
15,590 
11,518 


453 
CRUDE PAPER STOCK 


1,248,895 
179,236 
216,737 


39,237,769 
7,116,251 
4,968,216 


Value 
12,915,713 


11,492,818 


216,661 


378,012 


67,701 
39,122 
14,043 
43,032 
71,034 
67,430 
143,987 
142,095 
110,902 


189,408 
53,635 
82,687 


11,217 
350,992 


1,064,638 


3,462,804 
1,715,207 


5,178,011 


524,687 
480,543 
95,764 
1,820,626 
2,065,368 
191,023 


1,823,636 


78,483 
46,070 
939,576 


31,473 


827,030 
120,384 
168,266 


r——Ten Months Ending October 31———, 
ca 1926 ——_,, 
Quan Value 


tity 


ee 
Quan Value 


2,402,957,572 


40,687,194 
45,678,063 
697,759 
32,477,532 
109,638,402 
2,155,181,746 
18,596,876 


14,531,179 
1,783,978 
11,867,424 
4,645,505 
2,596,323 
1,280,643 
2,308,149 
61,028,176 
25,414,991 


9,034,048 
4,523,518 
1,960,341 


235,274 


478,991 
244,173 


723,164 


45,181 
48,029 
58,707 
230,228 
317,895 
23,124 


252,899 


11,933 
6,460 
124,152 
107,419 
2,935 


11,292 
2,013 


497,996,351 
104,663,584 
$5,035,119 


CHEMICALS AND OTHER PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS 


366,952 


9,835 


eee eee eee eee eee eee Eee 


Settee beeen eeee ** 


paper clay......tom 


383,066 367,049 


16,849 
175,604 
7,018 
136,829 
13,272 
33,494 
87,613 
227,344 


21,048 


(Continued on page 52) 


446,238 


29,887 


338,236 


4,872,937 


111,813 
2,494,734 
190,545 
1,559,724 
157,424 
358,697 
16,754,402 
277,469 


99,017,837 


86,027,637 


1,249,923 
1,420,125 
23,557 
987,285 
3,299,739 
78,404,880 
642,128 


694,918 
228,650 
493,734 
218,117 
604,634 
437,216 
969,954 
1,596,789 
617,180 


2,528,749 
422,464 
1,159,209 


2,929,735 


6,876,933 


26,102,600 
19,086,556 


45,189,156 


2,365,625 
3,011,443 
4,416,979 
13,505,009 
20,564,818 
1,325,282 


14,975,607 


628,570 
381,921 
6.917 ,930 
6,877,513 
169,673 


695,614 
143,805 


13,893,564 
1,818,154 
2,986,874 


6,256,052 


155,677 
3,284,401 
232,588 
1,909,329 
132,298 
$41,759 
1,382,564 
2,637,043 


tity 


3,021,934,220 


52,292,659 
24,274,225 


69,536,325 
2,740,147,391 
129,897,304 


13,866,645 
1,881,875 
6,752,161 
4,909,359 
3,143,033 
1,790,553 
2,449,582 

61,183,801 

32,226,478 


6,754,884 
2,775,943 
1,731,084 


1,648,951 
516,513 


225,943 


504,115 
240,571 


744,686 


$2,237 


279,414 


20,628 


129,012 


401,071,656 
96,088,559 
69,185,751 


4,224,843 


152,262 
1,894,268 
80,007 
1,623,455 
147,647 
327,204 
aA 


» 


114,181,986 


101,345,319 


1,542,560 
721,282 


29,698,150 
19,350,124 


49,048,274 


2,964,824 
4,820,068 
4,183,827 
14,284,389 
21,075,659 
1,719,507 


17,670,116 


1,165,038 
599,953 
7,903,015 
7,787,088 
215,022 


824,908 
135,739 


8,823,121 
2,012,577 
2,754,998 


4,735,257 


202,860 
2,002,640 
94,839 
1,882,059 
146,845 
406,014 
2,540,053 
3,051.32 


— — eS 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
(Continued from page 51) 























EX PORTS—PAPER 
ce 
PAPER AND MANUFACTURES OF Oct —— 7——Ten Months Ending October 31——, 
—— 125 — a 9S —— 1926—_—__, 
Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Paper and manufactures (total) ..... ceedeviee . 
a Pe 2,116,560 iishwtin ony, ees. prepecseeve “REG BED esi 550i 505 ~~ -22,3800m 
Printing paper— 
News print paper .........scececcee clDB. 
3,568,831 156,478 2,805,098 . 131,454 35,697,173 1,572,910 34,202,334 1,641,384 
Exported to— 
OO” Ss ae Saewneosavaieces 
Central America ............ Reece a 175,501 11,567 150,717 9,625 1,025,568 70,462 1,445,930 99,202 
1A pongeecapapo tad otemem wes Sr eeees 123,343 5,453 60,853 2,868 950,602 49,736 1,044,591 47,873 
Re ns Sn a ee 130,412 7,554 196,488 8,593 1,565,556 76,884 1,013,127 51,705 
ae eerie pee waa ae OF”: 925,054 35,185 557,437 27,604 15,206,546 621,647 5,149,505 237,368 
China ee fet nae 2 eRe ef 813,806 36,475 640,018 30,131 6,862,440 312,868 6,886,294 311,970 
eee ee eae ee 821,252 34,827 612,405 26,548 3,399,112 137,921 7,213,496 327,885 
yhnlippine eee acre eee eRe et nena? Se 3,472 450 45,800 1,832 1,054,175 49,844 1,903,594 84,837 
Rei aemiielen A. co 1c... ct 258,953 12,626 452,433 18,412 4,360,455 196,275 6,351,012 324,241 
315,038 12,341 88,947 5,841 1,272,719 57,273 3,194,785 156,303 
-eccar tin- Pn wr eaae  aeeh Ibs. 1,632,894 163,249 1,832,235 163,064 «14,511,449 1,634,146 14,519,191 _1,391,929 
Exported to— 
nited Kingdom eee eeeereseseeseees 9,386 1,355 6,884 868 120,400 20,370 
3 3 : , ; 402,707 67,4 
a aaa SP eereseceece 172,098 19,159 307,357 24,593 1,826,497 224,468 3,428,849 297 Me 
Menino MA wee eeeee te eeeeeees 42,631 4,449 43,411 4,206 587,996 62,862 531,140 56,538 
eaters Setters reeeeeeeers 105,060 12,805 81,891 8,131 1,498,806 180,020 1,287,450 131,288 
Fe eran" oe esta be oes ees aoe . 634,900 59,806 456,596 45,077 4,127,748 408,386 2,415,296 224,184 
SEED wor cecssccetes teeeeeeeers 111,942 9,948 62,719 4,531 609,502 61,749 487,844 42,228 
cane cores treeereee setters 23,052 2,744 6,230 992 272,023 39,182 263,661 28,611 
On Sowa pesoaaseraveeloonae ones 11,249 990 133,455 12,148 588,290 53,239 482,925 49,546 
aoe METICA «ese eeeeeeesees 171,839 15,325 84,160 6,781 1,066,120 103,594 729,649 68,290 
a Rav iasseaccsscsreste tteveeeee 47,789 7,395 175,572 13,278 741,578 147,936 941,364 91,986 
a ne slands ..... teeta ee eeeees 148,032 12,014 135,214 11,888 1,283,520 119,809 1,632,732 137,586 
— HR see csecececesceserecsonece 27,549 3,713 36,720 4,251 394,896 44,498 450,138 52,497 
Co er countries .. 127,367 13,546 302,026 26,320 1,394,073 168,033 1,465,436 144,425 
VET PAPEL «ese e seen eee eee eeeeneeenees . 96,713 16,718 139,799 23,207 999,583 191,262 1,194,918 214,958 
eee grout and waterproof paper ...... --Ibs. 175,806 25,717 149,255 25,794 1,714,342 223,309 1,942,802 295,928 
TAPPING Paper ..... ++. seeeeeeeeees ++eeelbs. 2,300,482 171,405 3,549,723 196,395 23,412,821 1,787,474 28,031,197 1,899,557 
Surface-coated paper .......+sseeeeeeeees Ibs. 314,334 48,283 297,054 44,892 3,064,786 452,168 4,996,262 630,496 
Tissue and crepe paper .........0+eseeees Ibs. 393,166 96,787 298,272 88,099 2,919,538 768,642 3,461,467 888,477 
Toilet paper .........--sceeecececsccees Ibs. 370,780 48,809 499,020 59,681 4,184,524 506,499 4,168,834 521,931 
Paper towels and napkins ............+++. Ibs. 165,513 27,206 183,929 30,051 1,323,999 199,937 1,692,243 248,845 
Box board ........sssesesscecceeeeces Ibs. = 3,276,111 109,865 4,010,951 117,449 15,933,032 580,470 44,377,549 1,259,119 
Bristols and bristol board ............++. Ibs. 96,238 11,123 88,631 9,184 789,070 96,030 1,259,777 142,569 
Other paper board and strawboard ........° 98. 2,722,315 128,494 3,863,613 170,400 26,465,549 1,289,995 33,425,722 1,659,640 
Sheathing and building paper ............ Ibs. 872,529 43,669 1,189,358 46,647 10,180,771 461,793 9,320,881 406,900 
Wall board of paper or pulp............ sq, ft. 1,803,626 57,957 2,716,525 89,459 11,619,103 389,547 20,534,651 712,460 
shai pg coabe cena sage onoewees Ibs. 234,989 30,176 188,575 25,568 2,430,024 294,400 2,683,426 338,181 
DDB sg veep 2s +o rccas capanesé . «Ibs. 90,970 26,630 61,785 16,679 549,221 180,844 678,151 198,103 
Papeteries (fancy writing paper) ......... Ibs. 63,565 27,016 89,364 25,990 440,490 155,989 545,699 172,676 
Other writing paper ............. Ibs. 475,092 77,712 613,909 102,462 2,964,153 542,932 8,253,318 1,323,010 
Cigarette paper and books ..... . Ibs, 67,396 20,668 2,970 1,068 425,553 126,366 298,308 60,960 
Paper hangings (wall paper) .........++++ yds. 2,117,419" 56,827 1,229,828 41,869 20,010,579 514,894 19,546,839 510,278 
isis Dnateeubense sap eshan’ Ibs. 1,039,731 98,319 784,733 62,156 10,914,781 954,123 9,264,084 824,851 
ee Pee ae Ibs. 1,442,211 120,064 1,764,175 138,479 13,957,164 1,082,086 16,687,504 1,194,633 
Ravelopes, gacetescmevees. uit we geseseees Ibs 165,048 32,533 202,140 37,790 2,063,322 392,513 2,296,328 415,607 
ulcaniz ,» £heets, strips, rods, 
SE MRD Soabecss oss ceaset bss oe ses Ibs. 543,872 155,135 333,327 110,927 4,814,348 1,428,453 4,636,323 









Cash- cagieter and adding-machine Sue. 
Other paper and paper products 


10,954 
20,206 
coeccccccces 334,560 


696 


Sulphite wood puip 


101,894 
Soda wood pulp 


Bb a/ed eb Mane EeeNROES Re ood tons 9 8,072 
EE Le nn wens peed ssbnee bis tons 1,524 87,414 
Rags,.and other paper stock ..........++. Ibs. 14,730,417 315,838 





WOOD PULP AND PAPER STOCK 





PAPER AND PULP MILL MACHINERY 


1,370,847 








66,285 9,999 352,609 156,662 442,126 128,990 
157,763 16,075 1,377,238 144,713 1,563,965 161,220 
pees sta oe 419,879 Feawe<iep aes SABRITE -- dovnecsacas 3,771,063 











239,580 871,288 


18,913 





13,839 54,931 85,420 








1,305 





75,199 





1,117,264 , 1,121,079 

65 4,781 1,847 171,880 1,389 118,800 

3,112 105,723 7,603 798,360 7,791 590,124 
10,945,641 173,334 148,419,066 2,697,181 156, 598, 550 2;222,775 





Paper and pulp mill machinery Ibs. 1,102,879 259,158 


News Print Cargoes to be Salvaged 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 
Fort Epwarp, N. Y., December 18, 1926—Five thousand tons 


of newsprint from the Canadian mills of the International Paper 
Company, now tied up on barges frozen into the Champlain canal 
near this place, will be transferred for rail shipment. After two 
weeks of strenuous efforts to free the ice-bound barges hope has 
been abandoned of getting the boats through to open water. With 
the prospects of the craft remaining in their present position for 
the winter, I. P. officials have decided to unload the cargoes and 
send them through to their destinations by rail. 

The fleet of barges frozen into the canal near Fort Edward 
numbers tweleve boats, ten of these being loaded with news print. 


3,378,097 





582,051 5,646, 185 1,365,126 13,697,117 2,776,071 





Each barge carries five hundred tons of paper valued at over 


$35,000, making the total value of the news print on the boats 
mere than $350,000. 


Traffic agent Rippetor, of the New York office of the Inter- 
national Paper Company, is in Fort Edward to direct the sal- 
vage work, which will begin immediately. Canal officials have 
given orders for placing the crane at Lock 7 in operation to unload 
the paper. Mr. Rippetor has engaged a fleet of motor trucks to 
transfer the paper from Lock Seven, where the boats are sta- 
tioned, to the Port Edward station of the D. & H. Railroad. It is 


expected that all of the paper will be transferred to the railroad 
in a few days. 
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If You Want to Speed Up Production 

or Cut Steam Consumption 
Investigate y 
BROUGHTON SYSTEMS WD EG 
lrite for list of u SSOVON 


S> SA 


VELURE SURFACE 


are recognized by the trade as 


Standard Felts for Finish 


VELURE Felts 


are made only by 


LOCKPORT FELT CO., Newfane, N. Y. 


Adopt the VELURE System for Class 
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A Summary of Vital Facts Regarding Construction, Finances 
and Operation of Paper Mills 


Monroe, La.—The Brown Paper Mill Company, manufac- 
turer of kraft papers, has broken ground for the construction of 
a proposed new plant unit, for which a general contract recently 
was let to the Morton C. Tuttle Company, Boston, Mass. The 


new unit will be equipped for an output of about 70 tons per 
day, and is estimated to cost more than $1,500,000. The project 
George F. Hardy, 309 Broadway, 


will: be rushed to completion. 
New York, is engineer. 


Westfield, Wis—The Roth-Grahn Corporation, Westfield, 
headed by William A. Grahn, is reported to have plans under way 
for the construction of a local plant for the manufacture of paper 
from peat, under a special process. The initial unit is reported 
to cost in excess of $75,000, 

Kansas City, Mo—Buckley & Van Brunt, Lloyd Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., architects, have preliminary plans under way 
for the construction of a new plant at Berkowitz and Tracey 
avenues, for the manufacture of waxed and other processed 
papers. The name of the owner is temporarily withheld. The 
mill will be two-story and basement, 100 x 130 feet, reported to 
cost about $80,000, with equipment. It is proposed to begin work 
in the spring. 

Sherman, Tex.—The Day Manufacturing Company, recently 
organized to operate a local plant for the manufacture of paper 
boxes and containers, is reported to be planning the early purchase 
of machinery for installation in existing building, including power 
cutter, power stripping machine, double scorer, slitter and re- 
winder, double cutter and covering machine and other equipment. 
Luther A. Day heads the company. 


Detroit, Mich—The Levine Waste Paper Company, 1016 
Napoleon street, is said to have preliminary plans under way for 
the rebuilding of a portion of its storage and distributing plant, 
recently destroyed by fire with loss estimated at $50,000. 


Clifton, N. J.—The Clifton Paper Mills, Ackerman avenue, 
have awarded a general contract to William Hassan, 625 Main 
avenue, Passaic, N. J., for the construction of a new one-story 
building, to be equipped as a machine department. It is estimated 
to cost in excess of $38,000, including machinery. 

Benton Harbor, Mich.—The Baker-Vawter Company, manu- 
facturer of paper goods for cffice service, etc., is disposing of a 
bond issue of $1,000,000, a portion of the fund to be used for 
general financing and expansion. William A. Vawter II, is 
president. 

Jackson, Miss.—R. J. Garret, Jr. Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., 932 West Pearl street, manufacturer of toilet specialties, is 
reported to be in the market for paper boxes, labels and kindred 
paper goods for packing and distributing service. 

Wilmington, Del—The Delaware Pulp Works are said to 
have plans under way for the immediate rebuilding of the portion 
of plant destroyed by fire Dec. 13. An official estimate of loss 
has not been announced, but is reported at not over $10,000. 

Lafayette, Ind—The Haywood Tag Company, manufacturer 
of paper specialties, is said to be arranging the immediate con- 
struction of its proposed new one-story and basement storage and 
distributing plant at Main and Seventh streets, reported to cost 


close to $40,000. Walter Scholer, Painters and Decorators Build- 
ing, is architect. 

Baltimore, Md.—The Maryland Fibre Products Company, 
Baltimore, recently organized, has acquired property at Wilkens 
and Frederick Roads, and will remodel and improve for a new 
plant for the manufacture of fiber specialties. Equipment will he 
installed at an early date. It is planned to develop production 
early in January. Leonard Hehl is president. 

New York, N. Y.—L. Lippmann & Son, Inc., care of Lane 
& Logan, Woolworth Building, New York, attorneys, has been 
organized with capital of $25,000, to manufacture paper boxes 
and cartons. The new company plans the immediate establisi- 
ment of a plant, and has leased space in the building at 112 
Broadway, for its initial works; it will occupy at once. The 
company is headed by J. Morton, A. Crawford and S. L. Lipp- 
mann. 

New Companies, Etc. 

New York, N. ¥Y.—The Aeroplane Paper Box Corporation 
has been incorporated with capital of $4,000, to manufacture and 
deal in paper boxes and containers. The incorporators are MM. 
Dorfman, J. Friedman and L. Naroez. The company is repre- 
sented by Henry Pearlman, 63 Park Row, New York. 

Philadelphia, Pa—-The Paper Mill Supply Company is being 
organized to manufacture and deal in paper products, etc. Ap- 
plication for state cHarter will be made on Jan. 10. The company 
is represented by Levi & Mandel, 1203 North American Building, 
Philadelphia. . 

Harrisburg, Pa—The Harrisburg Paper Box Company is 
being organized to manufacture and deal in paper boxes, con- 
tainers, paper stock, etc. Application for state charter will be 
made on Jan. 5. The company is headed by Snyder, Miller & 
Hull, Harrisburg, attorneys. 

Houston, Tex—The Houston Paper Stock Company has 
filed notice of change in corporate charter to allow for propose: 
expansion, manufacturing, distributing, etc., in other parts of the 
state. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Egg Case Filler Manufacturing 
Company, North Chattanooga, manufacturer of cardboard fillers 
for shipping cases, etc., has arranged for an increase in capital 
from $25,000 to $75,000, for general expansion. 

New York, N. Y.—The Warren-Charta Corporation, has 
been incorporated with capital of 200 shares of stock, no par 
value, to manufacture and deal in pulp, paper, etc. The incor- 
porators are L. M. Trimble and S. Mattison. The company is 
represented by Campbell, Harding & Goodwin, 44 Wall street, 
New York. 

Newark, N. J.—The Art Paper Box Company, 47-51 Morris 
street, has filed notice of organization, to manufacture and deal 
in fancy and plain boxes and containers. Basil Talis, 5 Fair- 
mount avenue, Newark, is head. 

New York, N. Y.—Herman Scott Chalfant, Inc., has been 
incorporated with capital of $30,000, to manufacture and deal in 
paper products. , The incorporators are E. D. Peck, J. H. Mc- 

rmick and H. S. Chalfant. The company is represented by 
J. L. Tereyck, Albany, N. Y. 
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1864 1926 


“EXCELSIOR” 
FELTS 


for every grade of 


PULP AND PAPER 


We continue to maintain at the top the quality 
of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 
pioneers, made the first endless paper machine 
felts manufactured in America. 


eamless felts for fast running. 

atin Style felts for finish. 

pecial felts to meet every condition. 
end us your felt problems. 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 


SOLD BY 


BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75-77 Duane St., N. Y., and direct 


‘Expert Lubrication Service 


which costs you nothing 


HE Tide Water Engineering Bureau 

is at your service in solving all lu- 
brication problems. This expert service 
is entirely without cost or obligation. 
Send a card today and one of our Staff 
Engineers will be glad to call at your 
mill to make a lubrication survey under 
your direction. 


The Tide Water Power Group 
—for paper mill lubrication 


Se oo 


siumana aie grease 
for enclosed gears under 
heavy pressure. 


TYCOL MEDIUM 

YARN GREASE. 
For beater bearings where 
b temperatures, heavy 
pressures and water are 
Present. 


TYCOL YARN GREASE 


For dryer and other bear- 
ings operating at high 
temperatures. 


TYCOL LUBRICANT 
NO. 1 
A medium hard grease for 
Jordans, grease lubricated 


calender rolls and for gen- 
eral use. 


TYCOL GREASE 


hard grease for replen- 
ining ‘Tyeol Yarn Grease. 


TYCOL GEAR 
COATING SOFT 
A viscous lubricant espe- 
cially recommended for 
use on slow-moving open 
gears. 


TIDE WATER OIL SALES CORPORATION 
11 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


JOURNAL, 55tH. YEAR 


“M & W” ROTARY SCREEN 


THE ROTARY SCREEN DE LUXE 


Unsurpassed for 


Cleanliness Tonnage Economy 


You’ll never know what satisfaction can 
be had with a Rotary Screen until you in- 
stall an “M & W.” . 


So, when you decide to buy a Rotary 
Screen be sure to specify the Moore & 
White. Then you'll know what it means 
to get clean paper, big tonnage, with your 
overhead virtually nil. 


Information on request 


THE MOORE & WHITE CO. 


F orty-first Your 


No. Philadelphia Station, Penna.R.R. Phila.,Pa. 
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* NEW YORK IMPORTS 





WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 18, 1926 
SUMMARY 

ee ee er ele 3,907 cs. 
SE. ncsp we cab woveoneoces 196 bls., 19 cs. 
rer tere 69 bls., 4 cs. 
RAIS, , 5: hub eee eles ss en «skew h se ae 
ee ee ae ee 4,779 rolls 
Peete peer eS Sede e cc éec binge 230 es. 
SE GORE: OO. oc cca esos on casns 5 bls., 10 cs. 
ne. GN Koike Oo. oe Jab beeen Row 7 bls. 
SSE CEEOL EES rt site abcd thence G 2 cs. 
i nee. eee nS OS cep ei heer ees 12 cs. 
ES a Se re eer .2 es. 
EA cing aisles phn wes Sb obs Cbs ees hoc 8 cs. 
NE ha ot wap Reb egb ewes ate .27 cs. 
i. has kewesneeteshenes 71 bls., 21 cs 
eo cia cp ma's hb hhee > 0 ince ae 
Sesface conted paper’ .......2. 50. ccccccenss 2.cs. 
iE MEE. spc vccctepevecetenpess 2 cs. 
I on... on banc pes speesedevnaee 39 cs. 
PE <iculp db obi veubervsensscbve’ 108 cs. 
EE <<. cie cea case pecans ssbb oetnb eoue 4 cs 

ecalcomania paper ...........-..2.2e00e 46 cs. 
Ae. .cnks'heebees bose e ee age 71 cs. 
SNES. Soh Shp oo odiedcale one ies Gans 
9... oc bee beep heen 0s au 103 rolls 
eh Sa hs ae se aie bos a Oe 484 _ 
OO once cs ceseweetss ean cs. 
Miscellaneous paper ........... 249 rolls, 3s cs. 


CIGARETTE PAPER 


Standard Products Corp., Vincent, Havre, 40 cs. 
R 


J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Vincent, Havre, 
50. cs. 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Waukegan, Havre, 
100 cs 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Waukegan, 
Havre, 29 cs. 
Standard Products Corp., Waukegan, Havre, 
103 cs. 
Standard Products Corp., Rochambeau, Havre, 
110 cs. 
P. J. Schweitzer, Pres. Monroe, Marseilles, 83 


s. 

De Manduit Paper Corp., Collamer, St. 
612 cs 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., 


Nazaire, 


Collamer, St. Na- 


zaire, 1.480 cs. 

American Tobacco Co., Collamer, Bordeaux, 
1,300 cs. 

WALL PAPER 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Minnetonka, London, 
2 cs. 
oe F. Downing & Co., Minnetonka, London, 29 

s. 

F. J. Emmerich, Deutschland, Hamburg, 21 bls., 
2 es. 
‘ F. J. Emmerich, Megantic, Liverpool, 32 bls., 

cs. 
es C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., Megantic, Liverpool, 

s 

Keller-Dorian Paper Co., Berengaria, Southamp- 

ton, 14 cs. 


Rohner Gehrig Co., Samland, Antwerp, 111 bls. 
PAPER HANGINGS 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Minnetonka, 
54 bls. 
Whiting & Patterson Co., 


ampton. 4 cs. 
. C. Dodman, Jr., 
15 bls. 


London, 


Berengaria, South- 


Inc., Aurania, Liverpool, 


HANGINGS 
Wye & Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 


NEWS PRINT 


A. S. Zabriskie, Seydlitz, Bremen, 217 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Seydlitz, 
374 rolls. 

Parsons & Whittemore, 
Bremen, 1,078 rolls. 

F. Henjes, Jr., Deutschland, Hamburg, 40 rolls. 

Brooklyn News, Corner Brook, Corner Brook, 


Meadows, 


259 bis. 


rolis. 
Bremen, 


Inc., Geo. Washington, 


244 rolls. 
= Y. Post, Corner Brook, Corner Brook, 788 
rolls. 


Bank of Montreal, 


Corner Brook, Corner Brook, 
2,038 rolls. 


PRINTING PAPER 
F. C. Strype, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 23 cs. 
Perkins. Goodwin & Co., N. Amsterdam, Rot- 


terdam, 175, cs. 
E. Dietzgen- & Co., N. 
7 cs. 
P. Puttmann, Samland, Antwerp, 25 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
Bendix Paper Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 10 


Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 


cs. 
C. Steiner, Bergensfjord, Oslo, 5 bls. 





PACKING PAPER 
National Consumers Paper Co., Ambridge, Rot- 
terdam, 7 bls. 


PITH PAPER 

Nosawa & Cuo., Toba Maru, Keelung, 2 cs. 
LITHO PAPER 

Ault & Wiborg, Toba Maru, Canton, 12 cs. 


PARCHMENT PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
cs. 


SILK PAPER 
S. Gilbert, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 8 cs. 
WRITING PAPER 
Dodman, Jr., Inc., Suffern, Havre, 1 cs. 
Dodman, Jr., Inc., Rochambeau, Havre, 


a 
A.C. 


Rochambeau, Havre, 1 cs. 
13 cs. 
Rochambeau, 


cs. 
Japan Paper Co.. 
Guibout freres, Rochambeau, Havre, 
Distinctive Writing Paper Co., 
Havre, 9 cs. 

J. E. Bernard & Co., 
1 cs. 
The Eleto Co., Ascania, Southampton, 1 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 


Berengaria, Southampton, 


H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., Minnetonka, Lon- 
don, 9 cs. 
1. E. Bernard & Co., Collamer, Bordeaux, 9 cs. 


T. Manheimer, Berengaria, Southampton, 71 bls. 
Taiyo Trading Co., Toba Maru, Nagoya, 3 cs. 


STENCIL PAPER 
Dry Stencil Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 


SURFACE COATED PAPER 

Sheldon & Co., Minnetonka, 

Whiting & Patterson Co., Deutschland, 
burg, 1 cs. 


GOLD COATED PAPER 
Weiss Forwarding Co., Geo. Washington, Bre- 


men, 2 cs. 
COATED PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Geo. Washington, Bremen, 


9 cs. 
BASIC PAPER 
Globe Shipping Co., Samland, Antwerp, 108 cs. 


COVER PAPER 
Forwarding Co., 


Arlac 
29 cs. 

G. W. 
1 cs. 


London, 


Ham- 


Deutschland, 


4 cs. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 
C. W. Sellers, Deutschland, Hamburg, 3 cs. 


International 
Hamburg, 


C. W. Sellers, Geo. Washington, Bremen, 11 cs. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Aurania, Liverpool, 
7 cs. (simplex). 

. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Aurania, Liverpool, 
25 cs. (duplex). 


TISSUE PAPER 
Old Master Paper & Pulp Corp., Deutschland, 
Hamburg, 43 cs 


G. W. Sheldon & Co., Aurania, Liverpool, 12 cs. 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Aurania, Liverpool, 
4 cs. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Waukegan, 
Havre, 12 cs. 


: TINFOIL PAPER 
Enoch Morgan’s Sons, Aurania, Liverpool, 22 


cs. 
STRAW PULP BOARD 
J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., N. Amsterdam, Rot- 
terdam, 103 rolls. 
STRAW BOARD 
A. Vuyk, N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 484 rolls. 
CARDS AND ENVELOPES 
Japan Paper Co., Amer. Shipper, London, 6 cs. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 
International Acceptance Bank, N. Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, 54 cs. 
Japan Paper Co., Suffren, Havre, 51 cs. 
Standard Products Corp., Suffren, Havre, 


cs. 
The Surbrug Co., Suffren, Havre, 15 cs. 
H. de Maguinn, Suffren, Havre, 26 cs 


140 


Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Scplend. Ant- 
werp, 2 cs. 

Canson & Montgolfier, Rochambeau, Havre, 60 
cs. 

A L. Diament, Rochambeau, Havre, 6 cs. 


Insight Paper Co., Inc., 


erickstad, 249 rolls. 
RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 

A. W. Fenton & Co., Vincent, Havre, 69 bis. 
rags. 

P. Berlowitz, Vincent, Havre, 160 bls. rags. 

R. Bishop Manfg. Co., Vincent, Dunkirk, 214 
bls. r. 

EJ. Keller Co., Inc., Vincent, Dunkirk, 95 

bien bagging. 


Bergensfjord, Fred- 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Vincent, Dunkirk, 138 
bls. rags. 
oe Dunton & Co., Vincent, ——, 110 
* 


Sfiberman & Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
20 ss rags. 


— 





Castle & Overton, Inc., 
terdam, 37 bls. bagging. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., N. 
terdam, 20 bis. rags. 

P. Berlowitz, N. 
bls. rags. 


N. Amsterdam, Rot- 
Amsterdam, Rot. 


Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 134 


E. J. Keller Co., Inc., N. Amsterdam. Rotter. 
dam, 104 bls. rags. Ratteg 

R. F, Downing & Co., N. Amsterdam, Rotter. 
dam, 33 bls. rags. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., N. Amsterdam. —— 
136 bls. rags. ; 

Gallagher & Ascher, Pr. Harding, Bremen 74 
bls. rags. 

S. Silberman & Co., Pr. Harding, Bremen 26 
bls. rags. a 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., Pr. Harding, Bremen, 114 
bls. rags. 

The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Pr. Harding, Bremen 
64 bis. rags. F 

American Woolstock Corp., Pr. Harding, Bre. 
men, 26 bls. rags. ; 


Pp. Berlowitz, Collamer, Bordeaux, 36 bls 





. ‘ Tags. 
Fidelity Trust Co., Collamer, Bordeaux, 20 tls, 
rags. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co., Collamer, St. Nazaire, 
101 bis. rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Collamer, St. Nazaire, 
106 bis. rags. ° 
Bulkley, , & Co., Collamer, . 49 bls, 
— 
Trust Co., Deutschland, Hamburg, 17 
bis. rags 
NV. Fenton, Inc.. Deutschland, Hamburg, 
43 Asis. rags. 
Amsinck, Sonne & Co., Inc., Deutschland, Ham- 
burg, 115 bls. bagging. 
Jaffe Products Co., Siboney, Havana, 35 bls. 
rags. 
oyal Manfg. Co., Isarco, Genoa, 16 bls. cotton 
waste. 
National City Bank, Saugus, Leghorn, 182 bls. 


i of America, Saugus, Leghorn, 42 bls. rags. 
National 


Bank of ommerce, Saugus, Leg- 
horn, 340 bls. rags. 
W. Steck & Co., Cabo Hatteras, Genoa, 144 
bls. rags. 
Darmstadt Scott & Courtney, Cabo Hatteras, 
Geopes, 134 bls. bagging. 
J. Keller Co., Inc., Samland, Antwerp, 162 
bie ‘flax waste. 
Robert Blank, Roussillon, Bordeaux, 96 bls. 


rags. 
ank of New York, Waukegan, Havre, 49 bls. 


ra 
R Bishop Manfg. Co., Waukegan, Dunkirk, 160 
bls. rags. 


Salomon Bros. & Co., Waukegan, Dunkirk, 77 
bls. rags. 

Brown & Roese, Coelleda, Manchester, 37 bls. 
a, - : 

. Keller Co., Inc., Ambridge, Rotterdam, 

57 bls. rags. 

Mechanics & Metals National Bank, Archimedes, 
Manchester, 146 bls. rags. 


American Over-Ocean Corp., Toba Maru, Kobe, 
75 bis. rags. 

D. M. Hicks, Inc., Toba Maru, Kobe, 95 bls. 
7 

M. Frank, Toba Maru, Canton, 2 bls. rags. 


G. P. Lotterhand, Geo. Washington, Bremen, 
56 bls. rags 

C.. R. Spence, Massilia, Glasgow, 9 bis. rags. 

OLD ROPE 

E, J. Keller Co., Inc., N. Amsterdam, Rotter- 
dam, 64 bls. 
a Bros. & Co., N. Amsterdam, Kotterdam, 

s. 
N. E. Berzen, Cabo Hatteras, Barcelona, 32 


coils. 
Brown Bros. & Co,, Samland, Antwerp, 48 bls 
International Purchasing Co., Bergensfjord, 


Oslo, 29 coils. 
MANILA ROPE 
International Cordage & Yarn Co., N. 
dam, Rotterdam, 41 coils. 
Ellermans’ Wilson Line, 
62 coils. 
Burckell & Co., Megantic, Liverpool, 
MANILA ROPE YARN 
Manufacturers Trust Co., Pres. Monroe, Manila, 


520 pkgs. 
HEMP ROPE 
Wessel Duval & Co., Megantic, Liverpool, 210 


coils. 
National City 


Amster- 
Minnetonka, London, 


36 pkgs. 


Bank, Aurania, 


pkgs. 
WOOD PULP 
A. P. W. Paper Co., Dago, Sheet Harbor, 1,768 


tons wood pulp. > 
Tidewater Paper ie Co., Clarke 
pulp. 


City, 6,241 bls. woo 
(Continued on Page 58) 


Liverpool, 70 


Bornholm, 
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THE 
DRAPER FELTS 


All kinds and styles of Felts 
for all kinds and styles of 
Papers. 


Write us about your Felt 
problems and let us help you re- 
duce your Felt Costs—we will 
call anywhere at any time. 


DRAPER BROS. COMPANY 
CANTON, MASS. 
Weelen manufacturers since 1856 


For reliable running and average long life 


LINDSAY 
FOURDRINIER 
WIRES 


are unsurpassed 


We make them for the largest and fastest 


machines. 


Cylinder Wires All Sizes 


The Lindsay Wire 
Weaving Co. 
Collinwood Sta. CLEVEIAND, OHIO 


361 Market St. 
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Give Paris a Test 
That’s a Real Test! 


MAKE IT RIGHT IN YOUR OWN 
BEATER! 


Let us send you a regular, standard 12% 
Ib. bag of Paris, so you can make a REAL 
test yourself! 

Try the Paris soaking idea—the simple 
method which makes a paste of the in- 
dustry’s “Blackest Black” so that it may be 
handled as easily and quickly as a wet clay. 
Paris, “The Blackest Black at the Lowest 
Cost,” is guaranteed to economize the pro- 
duction and enhance the quality of your 
paper stocks. 


Send for your sample of Paris. 
No obligation. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 41 E. 4204 St..New York Gity 


Horizontally Split Casing Double Suction 


Pumps 


LAWRENCE PUMPS 


The name protects and guarantees you satisfaction. 


| We are the original designers and builders of the LAWRENCE PUMI 


Lawrence pumps for all conditions and services. Forty-four years of 
practical experience with centrifugal pump development places u- 


among the leaders. Our efforts have been rewarded by the acceptance | 


of our product in general. 


{ 


Thousands of installations and the successful performance of ou | 
pumps should be sufficient proof of our ability to handle your pump-- | 


ing problems. Our engineering force is at your command. 


Have only Lawrence Pumps, manufactured by the 


Lawrence Machine Company 


Lawrence, Mass. 
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Imports of Paper and Paper Stock 


Buck, Kiaer & Co. 
burg. 500 bls. sulphite, 101 tons. 


Inc., Deutschland, Ham- 


Kiaer & Co., Inc., Bergensfjord, Oslo, 
400 bis. kraft pulp. 
Buck, Kiaer & Co., Inc., 
hjem, 3,600 bis. sulphite. 
Buck, Kiaer & Co., Inc., 
3, 025 bls. sulphite. 
."M. Sergeant & Co., 
bie “chemical pulp. 
Chemical National 
300 bis. sulphite. . 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 
bls. wood pulp, 162 tons. 


WOOD FLOUR 
Soberski, Bergensfjord, Frederickstad, 


Bergensfjord, Trind- 
Norefjord, 
Bergensfjord, Oslo, 325 


Greaker, 


Bank, Bergensfjord, Oslo, 
Ambridge, -——, 800 


RB... Es. 
750 bags. 
WOOD PULP WADDING 
Birn & Wachenheim, N. Amsterdam, Rotter- 


dam, 75 bis. 
CASEIN 


Keiner & Co., Collamer, Bordeaux, 10 bags. 
Atterbury Bros., Inc., Corsican Prince, Buenos 
Aires, 423 bags, 25,380 kilos. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 18, 
Stephano Bros., 


1926 





Vincent, Havre, 42 cs. cigarette 
pai 
aH. Weil & Co., Vincent, Havre, 47 cs. writ- 
ing paper. 

‘. H. Abenheimer, 270 bis. 


S. 
“6. I. Musph; Vincent, Havre, 63 bls. rags. 
E. J. Keller ~o., Inc., Vincent, Havre, 489 bls. 


rags. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Vincent, Havre, 84 bls. 


Vincent, Havre, 


(Continued from page 56) 


J. M. Hagy Waste Works, Vincent, Dunkirk, Bank of Montreal, Corner Brook, 
70 ES 1,375 rolls news print. 
. Reiter Co., Inc., Vincent, Dunkirk, 658 Castle & Overton, Inc., 
_ 1,262 bls. wood pulp. 


bin “Manfg. Co., Vincent, 


Dunkirk, 61 bls. 
— waste. 


¥. Keller Co., Inc., Collamer, St. Nazaire, 
365 bls. rags. 
Robert Blank, Collamer, Bordeaux, 205 bis. 


rags. 
idelity Trust Co., Collamer, Bordeaux, 447 


bls. rags. 2,938 rolls news print. 
Congoleum-Nairn Co., Collamer, Bordeaux, 500 Knoxville News, 

bls. rags. 744 rolls news print. 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Collamer, Bordeaux, Norfolk Post, 


1,065 rolls news print. 


52 bis. rags. Castle & Overton, Inc., 


The Stone Bros. Co., Inc 
222 bis. rags. 

L. H. Abenheimer, Saugus, Marseilles, 122 bis. 
rags. bis. 

D. IL. Murphy, Saugus, Leghorn, 381 bis. rags. 

D.. I. Murphy, Ca Hatteras, Leghorn, 112 


oe r 
asthe & Overton, Inc., Cabo Hatteras, Valen- 
a “165 bis. rags. 


>; Collamer, Bordeaux, 


rags. 
Castle & Overton, 
rags. 


Castle & Overton, Inc., Tomalva, Antwerp, 67 M. 
. Tags. . s 
Castle & Overton, Inc., Caracoli, France, 40 423 bags im, 25,380 kilos. 


Brown Bros. 
“Brown * 

rown 
rags. 


Rotterdam, G. M 


bls. — 

Castle & Overton, Inc., London Commerce, Eng. 
land, 57. bis. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Ambridge, 
582 bis. wood pulp, 91 tons. 

Robert Blank, Ambridge, 


Bros. & Co., 


Kotterdam, 91 bis. 


Castle & 


D. I. Murphy, Ambridge, Rotterdam, 35 bis. 4,946 bls. 


gs. 
E. J. Keller Co., Bellepline, 
126 bis. rags. 

Inc., Montauk, Kobe, 20 bis. 


wood 
ra 


Inc., Rotterdam, 


rags. 
E. J. Keller Co., 












NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 18, 


Norfolk Leader, Corner Brook, Corner 








Corner Brook, Corner Brook, 
Corner Brook, Corner 
Bruges, Havre, 
Inc., Caroline, France, 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 18, 








H. Grace, Corsican Prince, Buenos 


& Co., Hoxie, Avonmouth, 


. Graves, Hoxie, Glasgow, 
Robert Blank, Delilian, Antwerp, 207 bis. 

. . Robert Blank, Incemore, Gla’ 
rags am. Inc., ttbek, Germany, 


E. J. Keller Co. = Ala, Rotterdam, 110 bis. 

























































































































































































rags. 
+3 J. Keller Co., Inc 


rags. 
Salomon Bros. & Co.. bls. rags. 


Vincent, Havre, 109 bis. 


. M. Jaffe, Vincent, Havre, 149 bls. rags. 


ayer Bros., Vincent, Havre, 84 bis. 
The Stone Bros. Co., Inc., Vincent, avre, 
113 bis. rags. 
Leshner Paperstock Co., Vincent, Havre, 103 
bis. rays. 
Salomon Bros. & Co., Vincent, Dunkirk, 10 bls. 397 rolls news print. 
ead waste. 
D. I, Murphy, Vincent, Dunkirk, 46 bls. come 489 rolls news print. 
Mac Blaine & Co., Vincent, Dunkirk, 100 bis. Portsmouth Star, 
rags. 90 rolls news print. 







R. S. Kellogg Addresses Yonkers Lion Club 


“*The New York Gazette,’ in 1725, was the first regularly pub- 
lished paper in the State, according to the newspaper historians, 
and as late as 1770, there were only three newspapers in New 
York City and none elsewhere in the State, out of a total of 
29 in the colonies at that time,” said R. S. Kellogg, Secretary of 
the News Print Service Bureau, New York City, speaking on 
Tuesday at the weekly luncheon of the Lion’s Club of Yonkers. 

“The first newspaper in the colonies was the “Boston News 
Letter,” started by John Campbell, postmaster of that city, in 
1704. It had only two pages, nine by twelve inches in size, and 
some 300 subscribers; but it was the beginning of universal in- 
formation essential to modern society. 

“There was little progress in the arts of either printing or paper 
making for a hundred years after the first newspaper, but early in 
the nineteenth century began the application of power and ma- 
chinery to all kinds of work previously done by hand. 

“Invention followed invention in every field, so that whereas 
the latest news from Europe carried in the first issue of the 
‘Boston News Letter’ was more than four months old, we can 
now buy a paper this afternoon which reproduces a photograph 
taken in Paris this morning. 

“There are printing presses now operating which can turn out 
1600 24-page newspapers in a minute and paper machines whose 
product will cover an acre in three minute. There is a daily 
newspaper printed for every family in the United States aside 
from the nearly 25,000,000 of the Sunday papers, some of which 
frequently exceed 200 pages each. Newspaper advertising will 
soon amount to a billion dollars yearly and is steadily growing in 
importance as a merchandising medium. 





, J. Skinner, Bremen, 169 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 18. 








Norfolk Times, Corner Brook, Corner Brook, 
Norfolk Dispatch, Corner Brook, Corner Brook, E. J 


Corner Brook, Corner Brook, 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING DECEMBER 18, 1926 








Congoleum-Nairn Co., Waukegan, Havre, 49 bis. 


rags. 
Congoleum-Nairn Co., Waukegan, Dunkirk, 402 


1926 bis. s. 
Ss. iro, Waukegan, Dunkirk, 93 bis. rags. 

Washington Star, Corner Brook, Corner Brook, 
689 rolls news print. 
. Keller Co., Inc., 
300 bis. wood pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
dam, 1,080 bis. wood pulp. 


Binnendyk, Karlsruhe, 


West Eldara, Rotter- 





“But we must not forget that news print and all but the high- 
est grades of other papers are made from wood and that our 


wood supplies are far from inexhaustible,” warned Mr. Kellogz. 
“It takes nearly a cord and a half of wood to make a ton of 
news print paper, and we will use three and a half million tons 
of such paper in the United States this year. Nowhere else on 
earth is paper used at even half the rate that it is in the United 
States. The protection of our forest resources is ultimately of 
as much concern to the reader of the daily newspaper as it 1s 
to the paper maker or to the printer.” 





Mr. Wiers Addresses Printers 


Puivapecpnia, Pa., December 20, 1926—Charles R. Wiers, 
Director of the Graphic Arts Division and President of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association, of D. L. Ward Company, spoke to 
over one hundred printers in the Graphic Arts Room, Tuesday, 
December 14. 

Mr. Wiers made a very earnest plea for Better Advertising 
during 1927, stressing the six following reminders to constantly 
keep in mind: 1 Work, 2 Study, 3 Alertness, 4 Observation, 5 
Cooperation and 6 Thoughtfulness. The enthusiasm at the con- 
clusion of his talk was unbounded which is concrete evidence 
that this series of talks is filling a long-felt want for knowledge 
as to how to produce better Direct Mail. 

J. A. Lutz, instructor of the Charles Morris Price School of 
Advertising, spoke briefly outlining its history, the courses taught 
and of the splendid work the school is doing for the betterment 
of advertising in general. Mr, Lutz deserves a great deal of 
credit for his efforts in making the school what it now is. 
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| In the 
“Heavyweight Division” 


Jenkins Extra Heavy Valves can take 
punishment and win against 


the strains 


Every genuine Jenkins Valve 


must pass a 
service test before leaving the factory. It 
is tested in service 


working pressure or 400 Ibs. 
At supply houses everywhere 


JENKINS BROS. 


524 Atlantic Avenue 
Sectional view, Fig. 
162, flanged, Jenkins 
Extra Heavy Iron Body JENKINS BROS., LIMITED 
Globe Valve Montreal, Canada 


SOME PAPER MILL USERS OF 


Badenhausen Boilers 


Superheaters :: Preheaters 


Go. F. Hardy, Consulting Engineer, New York 
For Southern Paper _ two orders, total 4700 ae 
1200 


Jessup & Moore Paper Co., Phila., four orders, 
total 4 


Ontario Paper Co., Ltd. 
For ily Newspaper Co., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y 


Badenhausen Corporation 


Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 
GENERAL OFFICE, 1011 CHESTNUT ST. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., U. S. A. 
120 Broadway, New York 2) coe Ss . Denver 


London, England 
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CASTLE & OVERTON 


—INCORPORATED— 
200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


Branch Offices and Agencies in 
ENGLAND SWEDEN GERMANY 
BELGIUM SPAIN 


(ee 
Importers and Dealers in 


Rags, Pulp, Paper Stock 
ssa 
Sole Agents in the United States for 
Waldhof, Tilsit & Ragnit 


Bleached and Unbleached Sulphite 


Pine Tree Pulp Company 


a 


BASE 24 x 86—480 10 to 20 lb. 


NO. 1 ANTI-TARNISH KRAFT 
NO. 1 AND NO. 2 WHITE TISSUE 
NO. 1 AND NO. 2 MANILA TISSUE 
LIGHT BLUE AND PINK TISSUE 


Jumbo—Machine—Hand Rolls in all sizes 
Toilet Paper—Rolls and Sheets. 


FLAT NAPKINS FOLDED 


PLAIN AND CREPED 
AJAX PAPER MILLS, INC. 
BUCK RUN, PA. 


Executive and Sales Offices: 
110 East 42nd Street New York 
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New York Market Review 


Office of THE Paper TraADE JOURNAL, 
s nesday, December 22, 1926. 
As is usual at this time of the year, trading in the local paper 


market has quieted down considerably, and practically all the 
salesmen of the leading paper organizations have been called off 
the road. In many quarters the opinion is expressed that 1926 has 
proved an excellent year, while the outlook for the forthcoming 
year is quite encouraging. Prices are holding up to schedule, in 
most instances, and shading is infrequent. 

News print continues in heavy demand and the market remains 
in a strong position. Consumption is keeping pace with produc- 
tion and accumulations are limited. According to the News Print 
Service Bureau the combined production of the United States 
and Canadian mills in the first eleven months of the year was 
17 per cent more than in the same period of 1925. Stocks of 
news print papers at the mills totalled 26,163 tons, equivalent to 
2.1 days’ average production. 

Box board production has been proceeding in good volume, 
and is slightly ahead of the prevailing demand. Paper board 
quotations are fairly steady. The fine paper market is practically 
unchanged, and while business is slow at present, a revival is 
confidently expected, following the close of the holiday season. 
There has been an exceptionally heavy demand for wrapping 
paper and prices rule very firm. 

Mechanical Pulp 


The ground wood market was fairly active during the past 
week, ~ Prices generally held up to the quoted levels. Production 
has been proceeding along normal lines and supplies on hand are 
about sufficient to take care of current requirements. Inquiries 
for future business are being received in moderate volume and 
the outlook for the future is fairly, promising. 

Chemical Pulp 


Now that the closing of navigation on the Baltic is near at 
hand, the chemical pulp market is’ becoming firmer, and prices 
are being maintained with little difficulty. Both imported and 
domestic chemical pulp are in good request, and contract with- 
drawals are moving into consumption in a normal manner. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Demand for old rope is mostly along routine lines. Foreign 
manila rope is offered at from 3.80 to 4.00, and domestic at from 
4.80 to 5.00. The bagging market is practically unchanged. For- 
eign gunny No. 1 is quoted at from 1.65 to 1.85 and domestic 
at 1.75 to 1.95. Bright bagging is selling at from 1.75 to 1.85. 

Rags 

Domestic rags are in fairly good request, although many of 
the mills are postponing their purchasing until after the inventory 
period. No radical price changes have been recorded. Roofing 
rags are in routine demand. No. 3 is at present selling at from 
1.05 to 1.15, and No. 4 at the same quotation. 


Waste Paper 


The paper stock market is almost dormant at present, and vo 
improvement is anticipated until after the turn “ the year. The 


LATEST 
ARKET REVIEW, 


prices of some grades are slightly easier. No. 1 white news js 
now offered at from 1.60 to 1.70, while No. 1 mixed paper js 
quoted at from .45 to .50. Print manilas are offered at from 
70 to .75. 
Twine ° 

The position of the twine market has improved greatly of late, 
in conjunction with the heavy demand which has been experienced 
for wrapping paper. Prices have been much steadier, and little 
change in the situation is anticipated for the present. 


October Box Board Production 
[PROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT) 

Wasuincton, D. C., December 14, 1926—October production 
of boxboard, based on reports to the Department of Commerce 
by 89 firms operating 111 plants, was 95.3 per cent of capacity, as 
compared with 100.4 per cent in September and 103.7 per cent 
in October, 1925. In the following table, which presents a de- 
tailed statement of the operations of boxboard mills, the ca- 
pacity data vary according to the normal number of working 
days in each month. From June 1, 1924, to August 31, 1926, 
the five-day week was used by about 80 per cent of the mills, 
and was considered as the normal working period for the in- 
custry. 


Operation Production 


Year 


and Inch hours Per cent 
Month ——A———. of 


Capacity Operated - Ca- 
pacity 


Tons Per cent Orders (end of 


—, au of received month) 
apacity Output Ca- -——‘A——, 


ee pacity Tons 


ae i" 8360484 8,438,784 100.9 197,186 204,492 103.7 207,178 101,981 
ot 


(10 mos., 
1925) 81,684,570 79,192,108 96.9 1,913,538 1,892,414 


{oauery 7,600,440 7,816,834 102.8 
ebruary 7,600,440 7,669,845 100.9 
March ‘8, 740, 506 8,828,149 101.0 
April 8,360,484 8,455,219 101.0 
7,600,440 8,269,046 108.8 
8,360,484 108.1 
7,980,462 106.1 188,265 204,848 108.8 215,790 121, "970 
8,360,484 106.9 197,230 222,245 112.7 207,230 109,245 
; *9,500,550 *95.8 *224,125 *225,103*100.4 215,102 100,765 
al 9,880,572 95.6 233,090 222,286 95.3 220,817 
oO —_—_—_-——- - —--—- —- | eRe —_—- —— --——- 
10 mos. 83,984,862 86,019,060 102.4 1,981,055 2,109,336 106.5 5 2,096,564 


Stocks of waste 
paper, end of month 
a 


Consumption In 


of waste paper transit and 


unshipped 
purchases 


98.9 1,897,437 


192,436 107.4 207,658 118,531 
191,808 107.0 178,099 104,578 
220,495 107.0 214,724 102,362 
207,623 105.3 200,154 F 
203,937 113.8 198,154 
218,555 110.8 238,836 


179,260 
179,260 
206,149 
197,186 
179,260 
197,230 


9,443,534 


Stocks of 
boxboard, 
end of 
boxboard month 
or 


Tons 
213,019 46,054 


Year Ship- 
and ments of 
Month 


Tons hand 


Capacity Consumed 
184,778 190,779 


Tons 


168,505 


October, 
1925 
Total 

(10 mos., 
1925) 
1926 

Tanuary 

February 

March 193,177 

April 184,778 

May 167,980 

iin 184,778 

uly 


176,379 
August 3 184,778 
September , 59, "915 *209.975 
October 229,671 52,940 218,374 
Total —__ —- 


(10 mos.) 2,104,170 1,856,179 


103.2 48,911 


1,896,124 


192,990 
190,901 
216,833 


1,805,274 


167,980 
167,980 


1,795,300 


182,733 
182,298 
208,201 
198,161 


168,479 
162,381 
151,176 
145,772 
136,895 
136,380 
142,813 
192,635 
116,329 


211,854 139,478 


1,999,526 


nmi 
* Revised. wus. 
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Prompt Action 


A proposition for financing had previ- 
ously been submitted to other bankers 
who were unfamiliar with the company’s 
properties and they were unable to handle 
the business without an extended investi- 
gation and delays. From the data ac- 
cumulated in our files, it was possible for 
us to make a prompt decision of favorable 
advantage to the company. 


This is an example of our ability to 
render prompt service regarding financing 
because of our knowledge of properties 
in all sections of the country gained 
through many years of specialized experi- 
ence. We can render you a similar service. 


LACEY - 
Securities Corporation 
231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


350 Hations Avenue 


626 H Bldg. 
New York Seattie Wasle 


WOOD PULP 
AGENTS 


PRICE & PIERCE, Ltd., 


17 EAST 42ND ST.. 
NEW YORK 
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CHOPPER—— 


—RIEGLER!— 
The Original 


(Covered by Patents) 


Freeness Tester 


Schopper Paper Testers Standard 
The World Over for 45 Years 


FOREIGN PAPER MILLS, Inc. 
72 DUANE ST. ictal sisi NEW YORK 
UNITEL STATES CANADA 


Bu 


There can be only one reason 
for the preference shown Apple- 
ton Felts for 35 years by ieading 
paper mills of the country. 

And the reason is that Apple- 
ton has kept faith with its cus- 
tomers — setting highest stan- 
dards of quality, value and service, 
and rigidly adhering to them year 
after year. 


APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS 
Appleton Wisconsin 


Felts and Jackets 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of THE PAPER TraDE JouRNAL, 
y, December 22, 1926. 


Trading in the local chemical market was well up to average 
during the past week, despite the approach of the holiday season 
and the nearness of the inventory period- Contract business has 
involved large tonnages and the schedule of prices is being well 
maintained. Withdrawals have been moving along at a steady 
pace and prospects for 1927 are considered promising by many 
competent observers of the market. 

BLANC FIXE.—The tone of the blanc fixe market is steady 
and a good volume of inquiries for prompt shipment are material- 
izing. Prices are holding up very well. The pulp is still selling 
at from $60 to $65 per ton, in bulk, and the powder is quoted at 
from 4 cents to 4% cents a pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—A considerable volume of contract 
business is being booked in the bleaching powder market, at the 
prevailing prices. Shipments against standing confracts are mov- 
ing at a good pace. Bleaching powder is offered at from $2 to 
$2.40 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works, according to quan- 
tity and size of order. 

CASEIN.—Demand for casein is improving, and the market is 
exhibiting a stronger undertone. Prices of all grades have ad- 
vanced slightly. Quotations of Argentine casein now range from 
12% to 13 cents per pound, c.i.f., or 15 to 16 cents a pound, duty 
paid. \ Domestic casein is selling at from 14% to 15% cents a 
pound, in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA-—Contract withdrawals of caustic soda are 
moving in a satisfactory manner. Consumption is being well 
maintained and the market ‘is quite buoyant. Caustic soda is still 
selling at from $3 to $3.10 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at 
works. Spot car lots are quoted at $3.20 per 100 pounds. 

CHINA CLAY.—The china clay market is exhibiting a strong 
undertone. Contract withdrawals are moving at a normal rate 
and the recently revised prices are holding up very well. Im- 
ported china clay is quoted at from $13 to $25 a ton, in bulk, ship 
side. Domestic washed clay is selling at from $8 to $9 a ton, 
at mine, and pulverized at $10 a ton. 

CHLORINE.—Steadiness prevails in the chlorine market and a 
good volume of new business is being transacted right along. 
Shipments are going forward at a satisfactory pace. Chlorine is 
still quoted at.4 cents a pound, in tanks, or multi-unit cars, at 
works, on contract orders, while the spot price ranges from 4% 
to 434 cents a pound. 

ROSIN.—The rosin market continues to fluctuate. Trading 
during the week was rather light. While supplies are ample at 
the present time, reports from the South indicate that there may 
be a shortage in a month or two, if the demand increases to any 
extent. At the naval stores, the grades of rosin used in the paper 
mills are now selling at from $12-70 to $12.75 per 280 pounds, 
ex dock, in barrels. Wood rosin is in good request at $10.50 per 
280 pounds, in car loads, at Southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—Conditions in the salt cake market are fairly 
satisfactory. The demand for this product is steady and prices 
are being held at the previously quoted level. Contract. with- 
drawals are proceeding in excellent volume. Quotations on salt 
cake rule from $18 to $20 a ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—The buying movement in the soda ash market 
is being well maintained. Shipments against standing contracts 
are still proceeding in good volume. Quotations are holding up 
to schedule. Contract prices, in car lots, at works, per 100 pounds, 
are as follows: in bags, $1.32%4, and in barrels, $1.57%. 

STARCH.—No radical change has been recorded in the starch 
market of Jate. While offerings are not excessive, stocks on hand 
appear to be ample for current needs. Shipments are going for- 
ward at a normal rate. Special paper makers’ starch is still quoted 
at $3-42 per 100 pounds, in bags, and at $3.59 per 100 pounds, in 
barrels. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—The demand for sulphate of 
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alumina has quietened down but a revival of activity is 2 iticipay 4 
at the turn of the year. Supplies are moving into consu iption ig 
a routine manger. Commercial grades of wee of alumina are 
offered at from $1.40 to $1.45; in bags, at works, in car |. ts, The 
iron free is quoted at from $2 to $2.05 per 100 pounds, at works 

SULPHUR.—Conditions in the sulphur market are Pp! actically 
unchanged. A fairly heavy movement of supplies. into c nsump. 
tion is reported. Inquiries for future business are frequent ang 
the future outlook is promising. Sulphur continues to be quoted 
at from $18 to $19 a ton, in bulk, at mine. 

TALC.—The talc market remains unchanged. The am unt of 
business being transacted is considered satisfactory for the time 
of the year and concessions are infrequent. The quotations on 


domestic talc range from $16 to $18 a ton, at eastern mines, while 
French talc is selling at from $18 to $22 a ton, ship side. 


CHICAGO BUSINESS BETTER 
(Continued from page 28) 
Paper Company. Their Christmas number even surpasses the 
much talked about Thanksgiving issue. One of the many intcrest- 
ing stories chronicled in the December issue is that of a news- 
paper that was printed on paper made from the wood of trees 
cut only two hours and twenty-five minutes before the edition 
appeared. The wood was barked and pulped, passed from the 
vats to the wire and the paper had gone through the dryers and 
the printing press all in that short interval of time. To quote 
from the “Bookandwrap,” “This example of rapid paper-making 
is striking evidence of the speed made possible by modern paper 
making machinery—principally by the Fourdrinier machine upon 
which the sheet of paper is formed. Some of these machines 
carry the paper over the wire at the rate of 1,000 feet per minute.” 
C. W. Lynch Goes to West Coast 


Charles W. Lynch, former vice president of the La Salle Paper 
Company of Chicago, has resigned from that position, his resig- 
nation taking effect December 6. Mr. Lynch has gone to the 
West Coast where it is expected that he will become identified 
with the fine paper industry, as his previous experience and inter- 
ests have been along that line. Mr. Lynch has been with the 
La Salle Paper Company for four years. Previous to his asso- 
ciations there he was connected with the American Writing Paper 
Company, of Holyoke, Mass. 

Tomahawk Staff Changes 


Robert Corndt, of the Seaman Paper Company, and Charles 
Thyberg, for a number of years associated with the manufactur- 
ing department of the Tomahawk Kraft Paper Company, will both 
become associated with the Tomahawk Kraft Paper Company, 
January 1. The two new additions to that company will assist 
E. V. Fox, sales manager of that firm, in looking after the selling 
end of both the Tomahawk Kraft Paper Company, and the 
Ontonagon Fibre Company, located at 1232 Conway Building, 
Chicago. 

E. R. Jones on World Tour 


Ellis R. Jones, secretary and treasurer of the Kansas City 
Paper House, of Kansas City, Mo., well known in the paper 
industry, left Los Angeles, December 14, on the steamship Gar- 
field for a tour around the world. Mr. Jones will visit many 
foreign ports and will not return to his desk until April. 

Butterworth Back From Hamilton 


R. H. Butterworth, manager of the Chicago office of the Cham- 
pion Coated Paper Company, has recently returned from a short 
visit to the home office of his company located at Hamilton, Ohio. 

New Arrivals at Butler Home 


A baby boy was born to Mr. and Mrs. Paul Butler last Thanks- 
giving day. The news was a little late in permeating through the 
Butler Paper Company's offices, but Mr. Butler is now the proud 
recipient of many congratulations. Mr. Butler is general sales 
manager of the Butler Paper Company. 
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